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AN UNFORGETTABLE TV EVENT—-SUNDAY, MARCH 17 


CHARLES BOYER 


KATHARINE CORNELL 


in 


“THERE SHALL ~ 
BE NO NIGHT” 


The story of one Hungarian family’s 


fight for freedom — a moving 


adaptation of Robert Sherwood’s 


Pulitzer-Prize Play 


on the Hallmark Hali of Fame 
Produced and directed by George Schaefer 


As timely as today’s newspaper—a magnificent play 
is adapted for television to pay tribute to Hungary’s 
heroic fight for freedom! 

This is the story of a brilliant. Hungarian scientist 
(Charles Boyer) and his charming American wife 
(Katharine Cornell), caught up in the desperate bid 
for freedom from Soviet oppression. 








It’s a documentary on brutality, but in the midst 
of this brutal struggle, a tender love story unfolds 
— between their son Erik and the vibrant Katrina. 
This is a play you won’t forget for a long, long time! 

Ninety minutes in full color and black and white 
over the NBC-TV Network—7:30 pm (EST), 6:30 pm 
(CST), 5:30 pm (MST), 7:30 pm (PST). 
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“Bananas are good growing children— 
and other sn‘acktive people” (Peggy Sowrer. 287 


Rutledge Ave., East Orange, N. J., Age 14) 
Right you are, Peggy! Any age on up bananas are 
wonderful snacking. They make instant gest _ 
ing right from the peel. Or team a 
milk for an be pita on , ; 

owing (ai when grown), 
tonanse—-youll find they grow on you mighty fast! 
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‘Take out your teeth and enjoy a banana” 
(Lorna Bell, 2205 Lincoln $t., Evanston, Iit., p Rah 


ke your two front teeth for ‘ 
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pits, no bee Pero mien “Yo ta 


when you pee! a banana. Or for 

just whip up a banana with milk or 
and sip away! Se, toothless =or with 
plement of teeth—treat yourself to a 
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$25 for your Bananagram! 





Can you think up a funny 
phrase or sentence about ba- 
nanas? Just print it on a post 
card and send it to us—and be 
sure to print your name and 
address, too, and your age. If 
we publish your “banana- 
gram,” we'll send you $25. 
Whether we use your banana- 
gram or not, you'll get a pres- 
ent from Chiquita that’s fun. 
it’s easy! 
How long is a “bananagram”? 
There's a top limit of twenty 
words. Often the funniest ba- 
nanagrams are very short — 
only four or five words long. 


Don’t bother to send a picture. 
We'll make up a picture for 


each winning entry. Only the 
actual words of your banana- 
gram will count 


How many entries can you send? 
As many as you can think up! 
Print each bananagram on a 
separate post card, though. Or 
you can send several entries 
in one envelope. Print each 
one on a separate piece of 
paper, and be sure each piece 
of paper has your name and 
address and age on it 


Be first in your school to win a 
bananagram prize! Send your 
bananagram TODAY to 
United Fruit Company, Box 
98B, New York, New York. 


HAVABANANA TODAY 
... wholesome—and then some! 





| UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 











Great offer from Sylvania! 


Creasure Chest Photo File 


$3.00 value for only $1.00 





negatives up to 342"x 5” 


Holds over 200 snapshots o1 


It’s an absolute must for all your pictures. Keeps them safe 
to show the crowd when they get together for a 
It’s wonderful for candy . . . jewelry ... knickknacks 
or card file And, of course, it makes a swell gift! 
Ebony-colored plastic body with antique brass trim, it was 
designed by a top New York decorator. Just great for any room 
... at home or school. 
So easy to get! Just send in a coupon from a Press 25 or 
25B, Bantam 8, M-2 or M-2B Sylvania flashbulb pack 
plus $1.00 and it’s yours, You also get 6 tabbed 
dividers and handy booklet on flash photography. 
P.S.: Camera shown is Argus C-44! 


and handy) 
good time 
too. 
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| Workbook —— 
| Ask Gay Head 
| Words at Work 


Propucts Inc. 
York 19, N. Y. 


Syivanta ELecTRu 
1740 Broadway, New 


~~--., Look for the Bive Dot... it pays off in finer flash pictures 
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Newsmakers 4 


“BOY FROM BROOKLINE” 


PHUMIPHON ADULDET is “a 
boy from Brookline (Mass.) who 
made good” both in Bangkok and on 
Broadway. He is the jazz-loving king 
of Thailand, the country that used 
to be called Siam (see Unit, pp. 
10-15 

In Bangkok, his capital, Phumi- 
phon is known as the “Brother of the 
Moon,” “Half-Brother of the Sun,” 
und “Supreme Arbiter of the Ebb and 
Flow of the Tide.” On Broadway he 
is known as the composer of “Blue 
Night,” the hit tune of the 1950 
musical Peep Show. 

Phumiphon was born in Brookline 
in 1927 while his royal father was 
studying at Harvard. It was in 
Switzerland, however, that this “tin- 
pan alley-cat” got into the swing of 
things. While attending school there, 
he led a seven-piece “combo” in 
which he alternated on the clarinet, 
axophone, drums, and piano. 

In 1950 Phumiphon left his jazz- 
land friends to become king of Thai- 
land. During his coronation in Bang- 
kok he received the symbols of sov- 
ereignty: the Golden Umbrella, the 
Diamond Spear, and — to make the 
ceremony complete — the Whisk of a 
White Elephant’s Tail. Then, rising 
from his figwood throne, he com- 
manded: “Trust me and be at ease.” 

King Phumiphon has given few 


PHUMIPHON AND FIRST LADY: 


other royal commands since then, for 
he lacks the absolute powers exer- 
cised by his forefathers. Real power 
in Thailand is ity the hands of the 
prime minister, Pibul Songgram. - 

Phumiphon may not be the most 
powerful figure in Thailand—but he 
is definitely “the coolest” and “the 
greatest.” Recently, Benny Goodman, 
“the King of Swing,” visited Thailand 
and played some duets with the rag- 
time ruler. r L 

A bystander, after taking one look 
at the royal jam® session in which 
many Thais participated, had but 
one comment to make. “Just dig 
these Siamese cats.” 


AMERICA’S NO. 1 HOSTESS 


GOAT'’S MILK for a Prince? A 
missing diamond for a Queen's 
tiara? A Prime Minister's eyeglasses 
repaired—at midnight? A tuxedo’ for 
a diplomat—on Sunday? 

These unusual “household” prob- 
lems are just everyday routine for 
Mrs. Victoria Geaney. She is the offi- 
cial U. S. hostess, in charge of Blair . 
House, used by the State Department 
as a residence for visiting dignitaries. 
It is Mrs. Geaney’s delicate task to 
make Kings, Prime Ministers, and 
Presidents feel “at home” while 
visiting the-U. S. 

Mrs. Geaney, a widow, came to 
Blair House as a housekeeper more 


Wide World 


King Phumiphon and his wife, a Thai princess. 


New York Times 


WELCOME! Mrs. Geaney awaits guests. 


than 30 years ago. At that time, the 
home belonged to the Blairs, a so- 
cially prominent Washington, D. C. 
family. In 1942, the Government 
bought the historic home, which is 
“just across the street” from the 
White House. 

Once a dignitary steps across the 
threshold, he’s under Mrs. Geaney’s 
“charmed control.” Fresh cut flowers 
are put in his room every morning. 
His suits are pressed and his shoes 
shined while he is sleeping. His 
menus are carefully chosen to con- 
form to his particular taste or diet. 
Mrs. Geaney herself does the shop- 
ping at several big super-markets in 
town. 

As befits the perfect hostess, Mrs. 
Geaney is always prepared for any 
emergency. When Crown Prince 
(now King) Saud of Saudi Arabia 
was in the U. S. for the first time 
some 10 years ago, Mrs. Geaney 
faced a unique problem. The Crown 
Prince expressed a desire for goat's 
milk—virtually nonexistent in Wash- 
ington. Mrs. Geaney traveled more 
than 40 miles through the country 
side before she finally found a farm 
selling goat’s milk. “When I came 
back with the milk,” she recalls, “the 
Prince’s face lit up like a little boy’s.’ 

Mrs. Geaney devotes all her time 
to the job. She recently estimated 
that it has been some 14 years since 
she had a full day off. But Mrs 
Geaney loves it. It’s not just a job 
with her. She feels that she is making 
an important contribution to promot 
ing international goodwill. 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 27 





Israel OKs Withdrawal 


. Israel has pledged “full and 
prompt” withdrawal of her forces 
from .all Egyptian territories occu- 
pied by Israel when she invaded 
Egypt last fall. 

A “break” in the long deadlock 
over recall of Israeli troops from the 
Gaza Strip and the Gulf of Aqaba 
area was reached last week. It came 
after a series of conferences between 
Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles and Israeli diplomats. 

Israeli Foreign Minister Golda Meir 
(a former Milwaukee schoolteacher) 
announced a compromise with- 
drawal plan to the United Nations 
General Assembly. Is- 
raeli foreign minister made it clear 
that the evacuation of Israeli troops 
was based on certain “assumptions.” 
These “assumptions” were: 

Gaza Strip: (1) the takeover of the 
Gaza Strip would be handled “ex- 
clusively” by the United Nations 
Emergency Force; (2) the UNEF 
would be for the civil 
and military istration of the 
disputed _ territory 3) the U.N. 
would continue to control G: 
til there is a settlement 
or a definitive ag 
ture of the 
Egyptians again used ( 
‘tur guerrilla operations against Is- 
rael, the Israelis would “have free- 
dom to [act to] defend their rights.” 
Gulf of Aqaba: (1) the U.S. and 
“other maritime pow would sup- 
port “the rights of free passage” in 
the Gulf of Aqaba (free passage to 
the Israeli port of Elath had been 
blocked for years by Egyptian gun 
positions at the mouth of the Gulf); 
(2) UNEF troops into 
the [Aqaba] area on Israel’s with- 
drawal” and include among their du- 
ties “the prevention of a blockade”; 
(3) any future Egyptian blockade of 
the Gulf would be “regarded by 
Israel as an attack entitling her to 
exercise her inherent right of self- 
defense under . . . the U.N. Charter.” 

Chief U.S. «-legate to the U.N., 
Henry Cabot Lodge, called the 
Israeli declarations “not unreasona- 
ble.” Lodge also reaffirmed our Gov- 
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ernment’ belief that the U.N. 
should play “a useful role” in the 
administration of the Gaza Strip “un- 
til there is a definitive settlement” 
between Israel and Egypt. 

Prime Minister David Ben Gurion 
postponed the evacuation of Israeli 
troops temporarily when dissension 
flared within his coalition govern- 
ment. Many Israelis were reported to 
fee] that assurances offered by the 
U.S. in working out the evacuation 
plan were not enough to guarantee 
Israel’s security. 

These last minute Israeli hesita- 
tions were cut short when Ben 
Gurion received a message from 
President Eisenhower. The Presi- 
dent said the Israelis would have 
“no cause to regret” a pull back. 

But even after the Israeli with- 
drawal had been arranged, few ob- 
servers were predicting a quick end 
to the Mid-East crisis. Arab nations— 
particularly Egypt—reacted with sus- 
picion to the withdrawal plan. 

Syrian Ambassador to the 
Farid Zeineddine, declared 
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U.N. troops should be stationed in 
the Aqaba and Gaza regions “only at 
the invitation of Egypt.” In other 
words, U.N. forces would have to 
depart whenever Egypt saw fit. If 
Egypt orders U.N. troops to get out, 
the Mid-East may boil over again. 
In another Middle East develop- 
ment, leaders of the Arab “Big Four” 
nations—President Nasser of Egypt, 
President al-Kuwatly of Syria, King 
Saud of Saudi Arabia, and King 
Hussein of Jordan—met in Cairo. 
King Saud (a recent visitor to Wash- 
ington) was reported to have at- 
tempted—unsuccessfully—to win full 
Arab support for the anti-Red 
Eisenhower Doctrine (see below). 
The four Arab leaders issued a 
joint statement underscoring once 
again their intention to remain “pos- 
itively neutral” in the “cold war.” 


Senate Acts on “Doctrine” 


The Senate paved the way for 
final approval of President Eisen- 
hower’'s Middle East ‘‘Doctrine.” 


The Senate rejected a proposal 
that would have crippled the eco- 
nomic aid provisions of the plan. 

The “Eisenhower Doctrine” was 
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NIXON TOURS AFRICA—Arrow shows rovte being followed by Vice-President 
Richard M. Nixon on current 22-day African tour. Good will trip will take’ Vice- 


President to eight countries. 


ing birth of Ghano as an independent nation (see unit in May 3, 


Last week he represented U.S. at ceremonies mark- 


1956 issue). 











originally presented to Congress as a 
“top priority” measure early in Jan- 
uary. Its aim: to prevent the Soviet 
Union from moving into any Middle 
East “vacuum” created by a loss of 
British-French influence in.the area 
(see Jan. 18 news pages). 

The President's proposal author- 
izes him to do two things: (1) employ 
U.S. troops to defend Middle East 
nations requesting such help against 
Communist aggression, and (2) spend 
up to $200,000,000 in economic and 
military aid in the area. 

Late in January the House of Rep- 
resentatives approved the “Doctrine” 
by a vote of 355-61. 

But the measure found heavy go- 
ing in the Senate. On the Senate floor 
the economic-aid provisions came un- 
der the heaviest fire. Many Senators 
pointed to the record-breaking peace- 
time budget of $71,800,000,000. They 
argued that the $200,000,000 aid 
program might be a good place at 
which to begin cutting the budget. 

Thereupon, Sen. Richard Russell 
Dem., Georgia) offered a substitute 
proposal omitting the economic aid. 
Senator Russell's proposal was de- 
feated 58-28. The way was thus 
cleared for final Senate passage of 
the President’s proposals for eco- 
nomic and military aid. 


Diplomats Get Around 


March has apparently become 
‘conference month” for the world’s 
busy diplomats. 

President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles 
started the month off by conferring 
with French Premier Guy Mollet in 
Washington (see last week's news 
pages). The leaders agreed that the 
free world must maintain military 
forces in Europe “at such levels... 
as to discourage any aggression 
against the territories of all NATO 
countries.” They also praised the pro- 
posed tariff-free common market for 
Western Europe (see March 8 news 
pages). 

No sooner did the President and 
Mr. Dulles bid “au revoir” to Mollet 
than they said “guten tag” to Foreign 
Minister Heinrich von Brentano of 
West Germany. He came to discuss 
his country’s central problem-—the 
reunification of Germany (see major 
wrticle, Oct. 25 issue). 

After this conference, Secretary 
Dulles took off by air for the third 
meeting of the Southeast Asia De- 





GIFT FOR IKE—President Eisenhower 


holds gilded 


UP phote 


ceremonial mask from 


Thajland, presented te him by Chotima Danitanand (r.). Mask was one of several 
gifts from student delegates of N.Y. Herald Tribune Forum for High Schools, who 
met President during visit to Washingtoh sponsored by Scholastic Magazines. 
Students came from 33 foreign countries, are now attending U.S. high schools. 


fense Treaty Organization (SEATO). 
The meeting opened in Canberra, 
Australia, last week. 

Next _week Dulles and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower are scheduled to 
meet with Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan of Britain in Bermuda on 
March 21. 


Pro Football Afoul of Law 


The Supreme Court has ruled that 
professional football is not only 
sport but also interstate business. 


The ruling thus makes “pro” foot- 
ball subject to the anti-trust laws. 

The decision came in the case of 
Bill Radovich, an ex-lineman who 


once played professional football for , 


the Detroit Lions of the National 
Football League (NFL). Radovich 
suéd the NFL, claiming it had kept 
him out of a job through a conspiracy 
to monopolize and control profes- 
sional] football in the U.S. 
@ What's Behind It: Bill Radovich 
played guard for the Detroit Lions 
between 1938 and 194]. After serv- 
ing in the Navy during World War II, 
Radovich asked the NFL to transfer 
him from the Detroit Lions to an- 
other NFL club in Los Angeles. 
The NFL turned down Radovich’s 
request and invoked its so-called “re- 





serve clause.” This clause—a standard 
prevision of most professional sports 
contracts—states that a player must 
stay with one team until it either 
sells or trades him. He may not quit 
or join another team. 

Radovich, however, ignored the 
“reserve clause” and quit the Detroit 
Lions. For two years, he played with 
a team in another leagye. Then, in 
1948, he was offered a job as a 
player-coach with another NFL 
team, the San Francisco Clippers. 
Radovich charges that the Clippers 
withdrew their offer upon learning 
that the NFL had “blacklisted” him— 
that is, put him on a list of players 
who shouldn't be hired. 

Radovich sued the NFL, charging 
that the NFL had attempted to mo- 
nopolize professional football. The 
NFL, Radovich claimed, was thus 
subject to prosecution under the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 1890. This 
act makes it illegal for any person or 
group to monopolize or attempt to 
monopolize any business which pro 
duces or sells its goods in more than 
one state (i.e., interstate commerce) 

Two lower courts ruled against 
Radovich’s suit. They based their 
opinion on two earlier cases involy 
ing baseball. In those cases, the U.S 
Supreme Court held that professional 


baseball was a sport and not an in- 
terstate business. 

Radovich appealed the lower 
courts’ decisions. Last week the U.S. 
Supreme Court, in a six-to three de- 
cision, reversed the lower courts. 

Justice Tom Clark wrote the ma- 
jority opinion for the Supreme Court. 
He admitted that the Court’s new 
decision appeared to favor baseball 
and to discriminate against football. 
He stated, however, that if the Su- 
preme Court were now to consider 
baseball for the first time, it would 
also judge baseball to be an inter- 
state business. He added that since 
professional baseball has invested 
“vast efforts” and “enormous capital” 
in reliance on the Court's earlier de- 
cision, the only “orderly way is to 
eliminate error or discrimination 
through Congressional action.” 

Added Bill Radovich: “I'm not out 
to wreck football or sports. But I 


didn’t like a man to tell me I could 
play for one club and nobody else.” 


Free Trade Zone 


Five Central American republics 
are taking the first steps toward 
economic unity through freer trade. 

Officials of Guatemala, El Salva- 
dor, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa 
Rica have approved plans to elimi- 
nate tariff barriers among their re- 
spective countries. The plans will be 
ratified later this year by the govern- 
ments of the five republics. 

The Central American free-trade 
zone would mean a regional market 
made up of about 9,000,000 persons. 
(“Giant” of the “Little Five” is Guate- 
mala, with a population of 3,200,000.) 
In the beginning, only specified 
products—making up about 40 per 
cent of the total trade among the five 
countries—will be free of tariff bar- 
riers. Later the number of “free- 
trade” products will be increased. 

Eventually the five republics hope 
to bind themselves into a tighter 
economic community. But as one 
delegate said: “We will cross each 
bridge as we come to it.” 


Guard Dispute Ends 


The National Guard and Defense 
Department have compromised their 
dispute over how long National 
Guard recruits should be trained. 

The controversy began several 
months ago when the Defense De- 
partment proposed a compulsory six- 


. Wide Worid photo 
A COOL 1281, CARATS—This ice-blue 
diamond, weighing ‘ess than a single 
ounce, has been called “the finest single 
stone ever uncovered” by its owner, Harry 
Winston. Big stone is as yet unnamed. 


months “active duty” training period 
for all new Guardsmen who had no 
prior military experience. Leaders of 
the National Guard objected vio- 
lently. They argued that such a plan 
might reduce enrollments (see Feb. 
15 news pages 

A compromise has now cooled off 
the controversy. The Defense De- 
partment won its basic demand that 
all new Guardsmen be trained for a 
minimum of six months. But the re- 
quirement will not go into effect 
until next year (Jan. 1, 1958). 

Starting next year, National Guard 
recruits from 17 to 18% will take six 
months active duty training, to be 
followed by three years of weekly 
drills and summer training. After 
that, they must spend eight years in 
the stand-by reserve. 


IN BRIEF 


Whittaker to Supreme Court, Charles 
Evans Whittaker, 56, a Kansas City 
(Mo.) Judge, has been appointed 
an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court by President Eisenhower. His 
nomination now goes to the Senate for 
confirmation. Whittaker, a Republican, 
succeeds Stanley F. Reed, a Democrat, 
who retired Feb. 28. Whittaker spent 
his boyhood on a Kansas farm. He quit 
school after ninth grade because his 
family needed him for farm work. How- 
ever, fired by his burning ambition to 
become a lawyer, he managed to com- 
plete both high school and law school by 
taking night courses. He is a veteran 
trial lawyer and trial judge and re- 
cently served on the U.S. District Court 
of Western Missouri. 


Price of Risking Your Neck Goes Up. 
Interested in venturing up the icy, 
snow-covered peaks of Mt. Everest or 
Annapurna? Want to face avalanches, 
sub-zero weather, gorges, snow bliz- 
zards? Then, you'll have to put down 
some cold; hard cash first. So says the 
government of Nepal, the Asian nation 
which boasts many of the world’s high- 
est mountain peaks. For years, Nepal 
has been a veritable climber’s para- 
dise. But from now on, climbers will 
have to pay Nepal for the “privilege” 
of risking their necks. Not only that, 
but the bigger the risk, the steeper the 
price. A “big” mountain—more than 
26,000 feet—will cost $630 to climb. A 
smaller mountain—below 25,000 feet 
will cost $210. Mountain climb, anyone? 


Family Life, Red-Style. Do you 
catch your mother sneaking a peek at 
propaganda literature from the West? 
Does your father sometimes longingly 
refer to the “good old days”? Then run 
right down to the nearest Communist 
party headquarters and tell all. Your 
parents are obviously “Western im- 
perialists” and should be done away 
with accordingly. This grim comment 
on life under communism, recently 
came from Red China. There, as in 
other Communist nations, informing on 
one’s family and friends is being en- 
couraged by Red leaders—with re- 
wards for the “faithful.” The Reds’ 
aim: to cut down growing unrest and 
nip in the bud any longing for freedom. 


Stories in a Sentence 


Under Secretary of the Navy Thomas 
S. Gates, Jr., has been promoted to 
Secretary of the Navy, replacing 
Charles S. Thomas, who resigned to 
return to private business. 


Daily newspapers in the U.S. set a 
new high circulation record in 1956— 
an average of 56,590,000 copies a day. 


A woman in Memphis, Tenn., bought 
nine TV sets, saying it was easier to do 
that than to change channels to keep 
up with her favorite programs. 


Quick Quiz 


1. The following men’ made news 
by traveling. Name the native land of 
each and area each visited: (a) Guy 
Mollet; (b) Richard Nixon; (c) J. F. 
Dulles; (d) Heinrich von Brentano. 

2. Which of the following men were 
involved with news about the U.S. Su- 
preme Court? How were they in- 
volved? (a) Charles E. Whittaker; (b) 
David Ben-Gurion; (c) Bill Radovich; 
(d) Tom C. Clark. 


















Charting the Jet Stream 


A B-47 recently tore across the 
U. S. from California to Massachu- 
setts in record-smashing time. But 
the happy pilot of the massive jet 
bomber didn’t credit his record run 
of 3 hours 47 minutes to his flying 
skill. He heaped all his praise on 
the jet stream that had pushed him 
along. Mission of the coast to coast 
flight, in fact, had been to chart the jet 
stream, a mysterious current of air 
that wanders through the earth's 
atmosphere, ~ ts 

The jet stream flows five to eight 
miles above the earth’s surface. Ac- 
tually it is not one single stream. It 
is broken up into four main sections 
(see map). Three sections blow 
from west to east. The fourth blows 
from east to west, flowing across 
Southeast Asia and Africa. 

Scientists know little about the jet 
stream. Pilots of B-29 bombers dis- 
covered it during World War II. 
B-29’s approaching Japan from the 
east at 30,000 feet sometimes found 
themselves stalled to a standstill by 
an invisible wall of wind—even with 
throttles wide open! 

Several attempts have been made 


to chart the jet stream’s mysteries. © 


So far, scientists have learned that 
each section of the jet stream is 


“hour. From day: 
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about ‘300 miles wide i evinds 
ranging from 80 to 450 miles per 


day, the main 

channel of each meanders 
several miles in different directions. 
Some scientists think the jet stream 
is caused by warm air rising at the 
earth’s Equator. This warm air is 
always rising and pushing north and 
south. But the warm air eventually 


‘collides with cold.air moving down 


from the poles. When the warm and 
cold air meet, they trap and squeeze 
netitral layers of air between them. 
These trapped layers are subjected 
to tremendous pressures. Finally 
they squirt out like toothpaste from 
a tube to produce the jet stream. 

Scientists are eager to learn as 
much as possible about the jet stream. 
If its course could be predicted 
from day to day, planes could save 
time and fuel by riding along with 
its blasts. Airplanes on some east- 
bound flights—from Tokyo, Japan, 
to San Francisco, Calif. — already 
hitchhike free rides. As a result, they 
sometimes save 2,200 gallons of gas 
and six hours of flying time on a 
single hop! 

The Armed Forces are also eager 
to find out what makes the jet stream 
tear through the atmosphere. In case 
of war, it could throw our guided 
missiles far off track. 
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Courtesy 
Arrows show direction taken by jet stream’s four main sections around the world. 
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Electronic Pilot 


One of a pilot's toughest jobs is 
landing his plane in bad weather. 
When fog or storms “soup in” an 
airport, a pilot often has to “feel” 
his way down to a landing strip 
he can't see. 

But a new electronic device just 
developed will land planes automat- 
ically in all kinds of weather. All a 
pilot has to do is fly his plane within 
a few miles of an airport. There an 
“electronic pilot” takes over. The 
human pilot does not have to handle 
the controls again until his wheels 
touch the ground. 

Heart of the new system is an 
electronic computer that’s connected 
with a radar set. Both are installed 
at the airport. 

When an approaching plane is 
within two to four miles of the air- 
port, the radar picks it up and “locks 
in” on it. The pilot now snaps on his 
“electronic pilot” and relaxes. 

The radar set tracks the plane's 
speed, altitude, and flight path. It 
flashes these figures to the computer. 
The computer analyzes them in a 
few seconds and compares the an- 
swer with an “ideal” landing pattern 
that’s been stored in its memory. 

The computer then calculates the 
extent’ to which the approaching 
plane's position and speed vary from 
the position and speed required by 
the ideal landing pattern. The com- 
puter relays the corrections by radio 
to the plane’s gyropilot (which au- 
tomatitally keeps a plane on course ). 


’ The computer continues to alter the 


airplane's position and speed as nec- 
essary, keeping it on the ideal land- 
ing pattern. 

The “electronic pilot” was built 
by the Bell Aircraft Corp. for the 
U. S. Navy. The Navy hopes to use 
it on aircraft carriers. For the “elec- 
tronic pilot” could safely land a 
plane on a carrier's deck even when 
the ship is tossing. 

Bell engineers claim that if the 
system were combined with a cross- 
country radar network, planes could 
be piloted automatically all the time 
in all kinds of weather 
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FISHING FARMERS: Thai farmers can catch fish in the many canals that irrigate their rice fields. 


Enchanting Thailand: © 


FEW years ago, Thailand was 

described as a country where 
fish climb trees, the king composes 
hit tunes, and the people meet their 
problems by saying mai ben rai— 
“it hardly matters.” 

Fresh-water perch still climb trees 
in Thailand—although low ones, to 
be sure. And King Phumiphon is as 
“in the groove” as ever (see News- 
makers, p. 5). But the people can no 
longer Say mai ben rai about ALL 
their problems 

The one thing that does matter to 
the Thais is their freedom. And it 
is threatened today by Red China, 
Thailand’s un-neighborly neighbor 
io the north. Actually, Red China is 
about 100 miles away from the 
“border. But that’s close enough as 
far as the Thais are concerned. 

Thailand, with an area as large as 
Texas, is situated smack in the center 
ot Southeast Asia. It is surrounded 
by friends, but relatively weak ones: 
Burma on the west, and Laos and 
Cambodia (former French colonies 


a 


Peaceful and Prosperous 


With riches in rice and rubber, tin and timber, the Thais enjoy 
an economy that has more “ups” than “downs” 


in Indo-China) on the east. A thin 
strip of Thai territory twists down 
the Malay peninsula where it borders 
British Malaya. 

Amidst the general poverty and 
political turmoil of Southeast Asia, 
Thailand stands.out as an island of 
peace and plenty. It is perhaps the 
only underpopulated country on the 
continent. Its 20,000,000 people live 
in a land that produces more than 
7,000,000 tons of rice annually. This 
averages about 700 pounds of rice 
for every man, Woman, and child in 
the country. Since this is more than 
enough for any appetite, the Thais 
sell their surplus— some 1,500,000 
tons a-year—to less fortunate coun- 
tries. 


THE “MOTHER OF WATERS” 
Most of Thailand's rice is grown 
in the central plains. This fertile re- 
gion is watered by the Menam River, 
which farmers affectionately call 
“the Mother of Waters Most Noble.” 


The Menam and its many tributaries 


rise. from the jungle-covered moun- 
tains of the north. In the east a high 
and dry plateau stretches from the 
mountains to the borders of Laos 
and Cambodia in Indo-China. 

During the rainy season, which 
lasts from November to May, parts 
of the central lowland are converted 
into shallow lakes. Fish are found 
in the flooded village streets, and 
some fish are even uncovered in the 
moist earth! 

Rainfall is unpredictable in Thai- 
land and farmers must at times take 
their chances with the annual river 
floods for their water supply. But the 
rivers are also unpredictable in their 
rise and fall. It is with problems like 
these that the traditional Thai phi- 
losophy still comes in handy: mai 
ben rai. 

Thailand is not only a leading 
exporter of rice, but it is also the fifth 
ranking producer of rubber and tin. 
The rubber plantations stretch over 
the southern plains. The tin mines 
are found in the Malay peninsula. 





Some seven tenths of Thailand is 
covered by forest, and about one 
out of every three trees is a tall, 
sturdy teak. Elephants toss the heavy 
teak logs into the rivers, where the 
logs are floated downstream to saw- 
mills. Teak, one of the hardest woods 
in the world, is widely used in ship- 
building. 

Other Thai resources inelude tung- 
sten, coal, lead, and gold. Lac, a 
sticky substance produced by some 
insects, and used in making shellac, 
also comes from Thailand. Moreover, 
the country’s long coastline and its 
many rivers make Thailand a fertile 
fishing ground, Fish, next to rice, is 
the most popular item on any Thai 
menu. 

Thailand’s resources, however, are 
not fully developed. The .country 
lacks an adequate transportation sys- 
tem. Railroads and motor roads have 
yet to penetrate many of the moun- 
tainous regions. That’s why most of 
Thailand’s mineral deposits remain 
locked in the earth. 

Only one Thai in a hundred is 
engaged in manufacturing. Indeed, 
outside of Bangkok, the capital, there 
ire hardly any towns in Thailand. 
Even provincial capitals are mere 
clusters of huts, with a few govern- 
ment offices and a village temple. 


“VENICE OF THE ORIENT” 


Bangkok more than makes up for 
the lack of other cities. This capital 
»f 1,000,000 people has been called 
the Venice of the Orient.” It is a 
city of klongs, or canals, where thou- 
sands of families live their entire lives 


n river boats. It is the chief port of © 


Thailand 

About 3,300,000 people in Thai- 
land are of Chinese origin. And there 
ire some 700,000 Malay Moslems 
living in the south. The rest of the 
population, except for some primitive 
jungle tribes, are Thais, a people 
racially akin to the Burmese and the 
Tibetans. 

The Thais practice an ancient 
torm of Buddhism called Hinayana, 
which at one time flourished in south- 

rn India. These Buddhists believe 
that man stores ap bunya (merits) 
by performing good deeds, which 
alance against his bapa (sins). 

\ foreign writer once called Thai- 
land “the Land of the Yellow Robes” 
because the 150,000 Buddhist priests 
of the country all wear yellow robes. 
Indeed, it is the religious duty of 


every man in Thailand to don these 
robes and live as a Buddhist monk 
for at least a few months of his life. 
Recently, King Phumiphon him- 
self performed this religious duty. 

If you ask a Thai what he does, 
he will first tell you about his recrea- 
tion and amusement—then, almost as 
an afterthought, he will tell you 
what he does for a living. The Thais 
believe in making the most of their 
spare time, and there are few people 
who have as much fun in life. 

One of the unusual Thailand sports 
is fish-fighting. Two specially bred 
fish are matched against each other 
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in a glass jar. Thousands of specta- 
tors gather round to watch the fish 
attack each other. 

Another Thai sport is kite-fighting. 
Two contestants each send up kites 
The trick is to get one kite on top 
of the other and force it to the 
ground. 

Leave it to the Thais to add a new 
twist to a sport. On some golf courses. 
trained crows retrieve lost golf balls 
for the players. And in boxing, good 
footwork means kicking one’s op- 
ponent. For Thai boxers are per- 
mitted to use both hands and feet 
in delivering their blows! 














THAILAND is an “island of plenty” In teeming, food-short Asia. 





Land of a 
Thousand Temples 


Life in Thailand is a happy combination 
of feasting and fasting, work and play 
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Black Star photo 


TRUNKFUL OF TEAK: An elephant, work- 
Monkmeyer Press photo ing in the northern teak forests, wraps 
its trunk around a heavy log to haul 
it to a river, where the log will be 
floated downstream to Bangkok, the 
capital and principal port of Thailand. 


COMIN’ THROUGH THE KLONG: Most 
people in Thailand live in small villages 
that are criss-crossed by canals, or 
klongs. Housewives in Thailand do 
their shopping by boat, buying the 
day's food from floating markets. 


— 





Black Star photo 


CHIANG HAI MARKET: Chiang Mai, in the Thai timberland near the Burmese border, is the chief trading center 
of the north. Its busy outdoor markets, protected from the sun by umbrellas, are famous for their fine lacquer ware. 


TEMPLE DANCERS: Two Thai girls per- 
form a dance in a Buddhist temple. Each 
movement of their fingers, feet, and 
heads has meaning to the audience, as 
the dancers are acting out an ancient 
story. Most of these dance-stories 
of Thailand have religious themes. 


Monkmeyer Press photo 
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PRIESTS AT PRAYER: Three Buddhist priests 
clasp hands in prayer before a flower- 
bedecked altar. The Thais, a devoutly 
religious people, are truly at home in 
“the land of a thousand temples.’ 








Thailand 


Today 


A nation that has never known foreign rule 


y- fights to preserve its age-old independence 
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“PEST PATROL” in Thailand “de-bugs” a public building. 


HAILAND is the only country 

in Southeast Asia that, in a strict 
sense, has never known foreign rule. 
As a people, however, the Thais have 
not always lived in what is now 
Thailand. Their history begins some 
3,000 years ago, when they were one 
of the peoples inhabiting South 
China. 

It was the coming of the Mongols 
that forced the Thais to go “south of 
the border.” They fled from the Mon- 
gol conquerors of China in the 13th 
century and founded new homes in 
the southern ricelands. They met and 
mingled with Laotians and Khmers, 
peoples that today inhabit Laos and 
Cambodia. 

The Thais received a wel- 
come in their home in the 
south. They had to fight scores of 
wars with Burma and Cambodia. 
Oddly enough, it was the Portuguese 
who came to Thailand’s aid in the 
16th century. They fought side by 
side with the Thais in the wars 
against Burma 

Fhe Portuguese had nothing 
against Burma at the time. They did 
want something from the king of 
Thailand, privi- 
léges. As the first Europeans to set 
foot (in 1518) in this out-of-the-way 
corner of the world, the Portuguese 
thought they could turn Thailand 
into their own little “nest egg.” 

They were wrong. British, French, 
and Dutch their 


cool 


new 


however—trading 


trade rs muscled 


way into Southeast Asia’s markets. 
And the British and French gradu- 
ally eased out all their competitors. 
After the Anglo-Burmese War of 
1824, Burma yielded to the British. 
In 1859 France began to penetrate 
and conquer Indo-China. 

It seemed like a safe bet at the 
time that Thailand would go the way 
of Burma and Indo-China—and end 
up as a colony. Actually, Thailand 
turned out to be nobody’s “nest egg.” 

Thailand owes its independence to 
a dynamic dynasty of kings that 
came to power in’ 1782. It was 
founded by Chakri, an_ ambitious 
Thai general. He ‘established Bang- 
kok as the capital of Thailand. 


“ANNA AND THE KING” 

Greatest of the Chakri kings was 
Mongkut (Rama IV). He ascended 
the royal throne in 1851, just when 
Thailand seemed ripe for foreign 
conquest, For 27 years, Mongkut had 
worn the yellow robes of a Buddhist 
priest, wandering over the highways 
and byways of his country and rub- 
bing shoulders with the common 
people. 

Mongkut began his reign as the 
typical medieval monarch. His sub- 
jects had to crawl on hands and 
knees when in his presence. To dis- 
obey meant immediate execution. 
Nevertheless, Mongkut was fasci- 
nated by Western science and tech- 
nology. He wanted to learn all he 


from Red domination 


could of the outside world and im- 
prove his country “scientifically.” 

First, Mongkut “broke the sound 
barrier” by learning English and 
French. Then he hired a British 
teacher, Anna Leonowens, as a tutor 
for his children. Under Anna's per- 
suasion, the king gave up some of his 
more “barbaric” customs—such as be- 
heading disobedient subjects. 

Margaret Landon, in her book, 
Anna and the King of Siam, de- 
scribes this interesting period in 
Thailand’s history. And The King 
and I, the play that was based on 
this book, has made King Mongkut 
a familiar figure on the stage and 
screen. 

It was by playing off Britain 
against France that King Mongkut 
sueceeded in maintaining his coun- 
try’s independence. The British 
didn’t want the French to get Thai- 
land and the French were just as 
eager to stop the British from taking 
it. The result of this rivalry was that 
nobody seized control of the coun- 
try. And this was fine with King 
Mongkut. 

The kings of Thailand remained 
absolute rulers until about a genera- 
tion ago. Then, in 1932, military and 
civilian leaders seized the govern- 
ment and proclaimed a constitution 
which made the king subject to the 
controls of an elected parliament. 

Two men have been pulling the 
strings in Thai politics since 1982: 





Pridi Banomyang and Pibul Song- 
cram. Like many young Thais, they 
had* studied abroad, in Paris. They 
returned to mastermind the revolu- 
tion and to become the top poli- 
ticians of modern Thailand. 

But there was not enough room in 
(hai politics for both of these am- 
bitious men. When one is “in” office 
the other is always “out.” In 1941, at 
the time of the Japanese attack on 
the West, Pibul was “in.” And Prime 
Minister Pibul thought he could 
play ball” with the Japanese. 

Indeed, he had little choice. With 
| powerful Japanese army and navy 
tationed just outside their country, 
the Thais could offer little resistance. 
Vibul let the Japanese occupy his 

ountry and then signed an alliance 
vith Japan. 

\ccording to a news dispatch from 
Thailand, dated December 9, 1941, 
the people were “choked with shame 
it their government's surrender” and 
begged the departing American and 
British residents to “come back and 
save Thailand.” But, prodded by the 
Japanese, Pibul went so far as to de- 
clare war on the U.S., in 1942. 


THE PEACEFUL “WAR” 


But it turned out to be the most 
unfought war in history. Since the 
U.S. refused to declare war on Thai- 
land, the two countries never came 
to blows. Indeed, the Thais raised a 
guerrilla army of 90,000 to fight 

heir own “allies,” the Japanese. And 
Ke nerican intelligence agents arrived 
in Thailand by the planeload. The 
tory is that many a Japanese officer 
in Bangkok's hotels had his breakfast 

rved by an American agent! 

After Japan’s defeat, Thailand 
vas ready for another revolution. 
Chis time, Pridi came “in,” and Pibul 
went “out.” When Pibul returned to 
office again, in 1947, the people be- 


gan to cal the entrasice to the prime 

minister's office “the revolving door.” 

This time, however, Pibul protected 

his future by banishing his arch- 
rival. 


Today, Pridi .is in Red China, 
leading what is called the “Free 
Thai” movement. It is made up 
largely of Thais who live within the 
borders of Red China. Most ob- 
servers agree that this movement is 
thoroughly dominated by Commu- 
nists. Some day, Pridi plans to lead 
the “Free Thais” into Thailand and 
take over the country. 

Prime Minister Pibul says that 
“the Free Thai is the advance guard 
for the Chinese Communists.” He be- 
lieves that if Pridi’s forces enter 
Thailand the Communist Chinese 
would soon follow, And the chances 
are that Thailand would then be- 
come another Soviet. satellite, like 
North Korea and North Viet Nam. 

Red China would love to get its 
hands on Thailand. Its people are 
desperately hungry for rice and its 
industry needs Thailand’s rubber 
and tin. Moreover, Thailand is cen- 
trally located in Southeast Asia and 


‘would supply a convenient stepping 


stone for further Red conquest in 
Burma, Laos, Cambodia, and Ma- 
laya. 

Fortunately, aggressive Red China 
has run into a “stone wall” in Thai- 
land. Its false promises of plenty fall 
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on deaf ears in this rice-rich land. 
The Communists have won almost 
no converts in Thailand. 

Another reason for communism’s 
failure in Thailand is the Thais’ 
high literacy rate. Pibul estimates 
that 80 per cent of the people can 
read and write—a very high propor- 
tion by Asian standards. 


THE TOUGH THAI ARMY 


To protect their freedom and thei: 
prosperity, the Thais maintain a 100, 
000-man-army and a battle-trained 
police force of 50,000. A major por 
tion of the army is stationed along 
the northern borders, near the ap- 
proaches from Red China. Some 200 
USS. officers are helping to train this 
armiy and keep it in fightingtrim 
And it is supplied with modern U.S 
weapons, 

Tough as the Thai army is, it 
could never hold its own against the 
huge armies that Red China could 
throw into the field. For this reason, 
Thailand has teamed up with seven 
other countries, including the U.S.., 
in the Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization (SEATO). This is a “one 
for-all, all-for-one” defense pact that 
guards the member nations against 
Communist aggression. With a free- 
dom-loving people and powerful 
allies, Thailand today can face its 
huge neighbor to the north without 


fear. 


Monkmeyer Press photo 


BAMBOO BRIGADE: Thai recruits learn rifle drill with bamboo poles. 





“Into the 
Wild Blue 


Yonder” 


Girl Scouts in Corpus Christi, 


Texas, learn to fly planes 


Giese the day Amelia Earhart 

attained fame as a great woman 
pilot in the 1930's, the fairer sex 
has kept up with men in the devel- 
opment of aviation. Women have 
set world speed records, flown jets 
and, in general, made significant 
contributions to mankind’s conquest 
of the skies. 

Carrying on the tradition is a 
group of teen-age girls in Corpus 
Christi, Texas. They devote all their 
spare time to “living and breathing” 
aviation. Not only are they learning 
all they can about the “wild blue 
yonder,” but these teen-agers are ac- 
tually “taking to the skies.” In small 
one-engine planes, they are learning 
to fly. And all of them—without ex- 
ception—plan to become pilots 

The Corpus Christi teens are Girl 


TAKE-OFF! Girl flyers warm up engine and prepare to taxi down runway. 


GOOD CITIZENS 
AT WORK 


Scouts. Because of their aviation 
project, they are called “Wing 
Scouts.” The group was organized in 
1951, with Mrs. Pauline Glasson, 
a noted woman flyer, as their Scout 
leader. There are six girls in the 
group today, aged 14 to 18. They 
meet for their lessons every Monday 
night at the airport. The 
include a study of codes, navigation, 
meteorology, types of aircraft and 
engines, and civil air regulations. 
The girls start actual flying lessons 
just before they reach the age of 16. 

The Wing Scouts not only study 
aviation, but most important of all, 


lessons 


Protos courtesy of Corpus Christi Wing Scouts 


MAPPING MAKE-BELIEVE FLIGHT: Teens plot “flight” in aviation study. 


they put their knowledge to worth- 
while community tse. At every op- 
pertunity, they engage in “airmark- 
ing” projects. With paint can and 
brush in hand, the girls canvass near- 
by communities, airmarking small 
airports. Once they traveled 800 
miles to carry out such a mission. 

The airmarkers are painted on 
roofs of airport hangars and on 
open highways. The markers indi- 
cate name of the airport, the lon- 
gitude, latitude, and northern di- 
rection. 

These markers come in handy to 
a pilot lost or in trouble. His lights 
can easily pick up the yellow paint- 
ed markers. They help \him find his 
way and may even-guide him for an 
emergency landing. 

The Corpus Christi Wing Scouts 
are students at the following schools: : 
Driscoll Junior, Baker Junior, South 
Park Junior, Ray High, Tuloso-Mid- 
way High, and Miller High. 

This week, the Wing Scouts of 
Corpus Christi will join with Scouts 
throughout the U. S. in observing 
Girl Scout Week (March 10-16). 
This is the 45th birthday of the Girl 
Scouts. It was on March 12, 1912, 
in Savannah, Ga., that Juliette Gor- 
don Low organized the first Girl 
Scout troop in this country. Today, 
there are 2,860,000 Girl Scouts and 
Scout leaders in the U. S. The 
theme for 1957 Scout Week is— 
“Girl Scouting Is a Family Affair.” 
It stresses the fact that the entire 


_family can join in Scout activities. 


World Week salutes the Girl 
Scouts of America on a job well 
done. 





facing 
military 
service ? 


ONLY 
YOUR ARMY RECRUITER 
OFFERS YOU 
SO MANY 
SPECIAL ENLISTMENT 
DEALS! 


Take a look at some of the ways you can 
choose how you will serve — before you enlist! 
Here’s proof you get choice — not chance — 


from your Army Recruiter. 


Join the 3rd Armored 


us. ARMY 
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TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Choose Your Technical Training 


Get exactly the job training you want by choosing it yourself 
before you enlist. There are over 100 technical courses to pick 
from—electronics, mechanics, medicine, finance, communica- 
tions — practically everything! While you must be a high school 
graduate to qualify, if you’re a senior, you can pick your course 
right now! Your Army Recruiter will get you a written guar- 
antee that a place in that class is reserved for you after you 
finish high school. Only then do you actually enlist. Here’s 
your chance to become an expert in your field—at government 
expense! It’s the right way to enter the Army because you 
choose it yourself—and it’s guaranteed before you enlist. 








Choose Your Branch 


Pick your spot in the Army. Your Army Recruiter will 
show you how to get into the outfit of your choice. 
Infantry, Armor, Signal Corps, Army Medical Service, 
Engineers, Artillery, Ordnance, Airborne, Antiaircraft 
Command—choose the team you want to join! It’s your 
opportunity to get real leadership training in the branch 


that interests you most—to climb to a position of 


responsibility and prestige. Plan for an exciting, challeng- 
ing service career. Your Army Recruiter will make all 
the arrangements—before you enlist. 


choice begins with 


TRAVEL 





Choose Your Travel 


Want to see Europe or the Far East? The Army offers 
you the chance to plan an exciting foreign tour—to enlist 
right into a division or unit headed overseas. It’s even 
possible to sign up with your buddies, serving together 
and staying together wherever you go. See the wonders 
of the world—learn new customs—meet new people. The 
Army has your passport to adventure. Your Army 
Recruiter can tell you what travel opportunities are 
available—will show you how to choose your foreign 
travel—hefore you enlist. 


your Army Recruiter 





get choice 


NOT CHANCE 


from. your 
Army 
Recruiter 


aa your 

RECRUITER 
Your Army Recruiter is a mighty good guy to get to 
know. Only the Army has so many different ways for 
you to choose how you will serve before you enlist. 
Your Army Recruiter will be glad to tell you what 
special enlistment deals are open to you. He’ll help you 
plan the service career you want so you'll get the most 
out of it. Visit the local Army Recruiting Station today 
and get the facts from your Army Recruiter. 


There’s no obligation! 


choice begins with 





your Army Recruiter 





“Opportunity Still Knocks” 


World Week visits the Horatio Alger Awards Committee— 
an organization devoted to keeping alive a cherished American legend 


OX a cold night in January of 
1834, a boy was born in the 
town of Revere, Mass. He was 
named Horatio Alger, Jr. This boy in 
his life ahead was to face loneliness, 
failure, and tragedy. But fate had 
another role for him, too. He was 
destined to bring a dream, an ideal, 
and a touch of happiness into the 
lives of millions of Americans. 

As a boy, Horatio was forced to 
study incessantly and was constantly 
under the stern discipline of his ty- 
rannical father. When he was a 
young man, Horatio was pushed into 
various professions, none of which 
ippealed to him, Later he did 
achieve both fame and fortune, only 
to lose them. He also lost one of the 
few persons to whom he was strong- 


ly attached—a Chinese boy-he adopt- 
ed. The boy was killed in a wagon 
accident. 

After the accident, Mr. Alger, half 
out of his mind, was found wander- 
ing through the streets of Peekskill, 
N. Y., and was arrested on suspicion 
of murder—the murder of a man he 
never knew. Fortunately, he was re- 
leased within a few hours. But this 
experience and, especially, the death 
of his adopted son left a scar on his 
mind from which he never recov- 
ered. Mr. Alger died at 65, a lonely 
and bitter man. 


FABLED ALGER HERO 


But although he himself had spent 
most of his life in a sort of night- 
mare world, Mr. Alger somehow 


Wide World photo 


managed to create a happy dream 
for others. He wrote more than a 
hundred books. In each one, he fol- 
lowed pretty much the same story 
pattern. His hero was a boy, un 
known and poor, who eventually at- 
tained fame, fortune, and lasting 
happiness. Mr. Alger lived and 
worked during a hard-luck era in 
American history. His books served 
as a welcome escape to millions of 
struggling wage-earners. They sold 
more than 250,000,000 copies! 

It was this sad man who spun the 
populir American yarn—the “rags to 
riches” story. 

After Mr. Alger’s death; America 
entered a period of great prosperity 
In no time, Alger’s dream was trans 

(Continued on page 30) 


*aramount Pictures ( orporatior 


EDDIE RICKENBACKER became a dare-devil auto racer and 
pilot in his youth. During World War |, he won Congressional 
Medal of Honor for singlehanded air attack against seven 
German planes. Later, he became president of Eastern Air 
Lines. On special mission during World War Il, he crashed over 
Pacific. For 23 days, he drifted on raft. Rescued by helicopter, 
he had to be strapped to wing because there was no room in- 
side plane. After two weeks’ rest, he was off on more missions. 


ADOLPH ZUKOR, head of Paramount Pictures, attains movie- 
dom “immortality” by having his hands imprinted on cement 
of Grauman’s Chinese Theatre in Hollywood. At 16, he arrived 
in U.S. (in 1888), with $40 sewn in his coat lining. He has 
been in movie business since 1905, when he opened chain 
of nickelodeons. Later, as movie producer, he introduced such 
stars as Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks, and won ‘‘Os- 
cars” for Going My Way (1944), and The Lost Weekend (1945). 
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Suit 
Salesman 


RE YOU looking for an after-school 
or a summer job? If so, do you 
like salesmanship? 

If you're a high school junior or 
senior, you might try for such a job at 
your nearest Robert Hall store. Robert 
Hall is eager to find capable young 
salesmen. It is a young: organization 
that sells men’s and women’s clothes 
in more than 220 stores from coast-to- 
coast. 

For the capable, promotion is rapid 
Many Robert Hall managers of stores 
are under 30 years old. And they earn 
from $6,500 to $10,000 a year. 

To find out more about these oppor 
tunities, we recently interviewed youth- 
ful Frank Levine. Frank is district su 
pervisor of ten Robert Hall stores in 
New Jersey. “My stores are in such 
towns as Plainfield, Newark, Paterson 
and East Orange, New Jersey,” Frank 
told us. 

Frank decided to become a salesman 
when he was still a student at Theodore 
Roosevelt High School, The Bronx, 
New York. While he was in high school 
and college, he worked in a grocery 
store and liked the work. In 1938, he 
finished high school and enrolled for 
the business course at the City College 
of New York. In the daytime, Frank 
was assistant manager of a chain gro- 
cery store. He went to college at night. 

From 1942 until 1945 Frank Levine 
was in the Army where he studied at a 
radar school. Later, as a sergeant, he 
did Signal Corps work in the Pacific 
area, After World War II, Frank sold 
embroidery to dress manufacturers. In 
1946 he went to work for Cohn-Hall- 
Marx, a firm that makes textiles 





Carl Ruf 


SALES TALK: Frank Levine (left) sells coat to customer. 


Frank started with the on-the-job 
training program, studying textiles and 
fabrics. He also worked with the fabric 
salesmen. Then he became assistant to 
a department store head. In 1948 Frank 
got a job with Robert Hall Clothes: 

Again, Frank took the on-the-job 
training course which leads to the posi- 
tion of assistant store manager, In this 
program, he worked in a retail store in 
Manhattan. Here he learned the rudi 
ments of retailing clothing. He worked 
in the receiving department; in the 
wrapping department; in the store’s of- 
fice, where he checked bills and inven- 
tories, 

After the five-month, on-the-job train- 
ing course, Frank became assistant man- 
ager of a Robert Hall store in Jamaica, 
N. Y. In 1951 he was promoted to man- 
ager of this store, with 25 sales and 
other workers under him. “We had 
three or four part-time high school stu- 
dents working for us,” Frank recalled. 
“Some worked in the receiving and 
wrapping departments. We also’ gave 
them an opportunity for on-the-job 
training in salesmanship.” 

In 1951, Frank became district su- 
pervisor of the New Jersey stores. “As a 
district supervisor, what is your typical 
workday like?” we asked. 

“I often spend an entire day in one 
of the stores in my district,” Frank said. 
“I work with the store manager on per 
sonnel problems—about hiring new peo- 
ple or promoting others. I study the 
merchandising problems of the store— 
see which stock is selling too slowly; 
look for stock that is selling very rapid- 


CAREER AT A GLANCE—Clothing Salesmanmuww 


ly and will need frequent replacement. 
I see if the store’s stock is well balanced 
with the proper styles, colors, and 
prices. I observe how well the salesmen 
are doing their job. 

“I also ask the store manager's ad- 
vice about our central ‘advertising cam- 
paign to promote the sale of Robert 
Hall clothes,” Frank continued. 

Robert-Hall stores are open six days 
a week from 9:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m., 
Frank told us. Salesmen work from 40 
to 48 hours a week. They receive dis- 
counts’on their own purchases, and 
there is an incentive plan which en- 
ables employees to earn more than their 
basic salary. Employees get paid vaca- 
tions. 

“What qualities should an able sales- 
man have?” we asked. 
“Salesmen should 
clean-cut — and __ enthusiastic,” 

said. 

“High school students who want to 
become salesmen would do well to take 
some commercial subjec+—typing, eco- 
nomics, bookkeeping,” «rank advised. 
“Extracurricular activities also are im- 
portant. They teach you how to get 
along well with others; they develop 
you socially.” 

“What are some of the spring trends 
in clothing?” we asked. 

“Light gray is a big color in men’s 
suits this spring,” Frank said. “As- 
sorted, light faney ‘patterns in worsted 
suits also will be- popular, Dacron _is 
becoming important in fabrics for 
women’s clothes.” 

WituiaM Fave, Vocational Editor 


be personable— 
Frank 
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OPPORTUNITIES 
for FUTURE 


WORKING 
CONDITIONS 


REQUIREMENTS DUTIES 


(Personal) 


REQUIREMENTS 
(Educ. and Exper.) 





Rapid promotion for cape- 
ble young people, as our 
expanding population 
needs more and 
other retail merchandise. 


Work 40-48 hour week; 
paid vacations; work 
standing in clean, pleasant 


surroundings. 


Sell clothing, do mer- 
chandising, keep records, 
moke reports. 


Good health, pleasant 
personality; good groom- 
ing and appearance. 


Recommended: H.S. diplo- 
ma or better; courses in 
retail salesmanship, com- 
mercial subjects, and Eng- 


lish; part-time and summer 
jobs in retailing. 





CONGRATULATIONS, WINNERS! 


OU’VE done it again! Wisdom and 

common sense reign victorious in 
vour heads, as you can see from the 
prize-winning letters for our “How 
Would You Solve It?” contest. 

World Week congratulates the 
winners and awards $5 to each of 
the three readers whose letters are 
printed below. 


COLD SHOULDER 


In our December 13 issue Tony 
and Greg stopped skating when it 
got dark because the ice was full of 
ruts. Going home they met Charlie 
who was going to the pond. They 
warned him about the ruts and, 
when he laughed, they shrugged 
their shoulders and went on, saying 
they wouldn't be responsible if 
Charlie “broke his neck.” An Engle- 
wood, N. J., boy disagrees: 

Ruts on an ice pond are very dan- 


gerous because if you trip over them 
while you're skating, particularly if 
you're skating fast, you might break 
an arm ora leg. Even a very good 
skater should not attempt such a 
dangerous undertaking. 


Charlie probably didn’t know 
where the ruts were and since it was 
dark he probably wouldn't be able 
to spot them. Charlie didn’t pay any 
attention to Tony’s warning because 
he had bragged that he was a good 
skater, and knew the pond very well. 
He figured, too, that he could spot 
the ruts, even in the dark. 

Tony didn’t quite do his duty by 
warning Charlie just once. He should 
have tried to persuade Charlie even 
more and féll him how dangerous it 
would be. If Charlie hurt himself it 
would be partly his fault for ignoring 
Tony's warning, and partly Tony's 
fault for not persuading him further. 
Tony and Greg should have tried to 
convince Charlie that the pond really 
was very dangerous. 

Alex Lyons 
Englewood, New Jersey 


MISPLACED MODIFIER 
The nominating committee in our 
January 11 issue was discussing 
Terry Gore as a choice for the Val- 


entine Dance committee. The girls 
said she wouldn’t be good because 
she dressed conservatively, dated 
unpopular boys, and studied a lot. 
Henry said she had a great deal of 
imagination. A Sunset, Louisiana, girl 
observes: 

If I were choosing a member of 
the decorations committee, I would 
look for qualities which would indi- 
cate that she might produce good 
decoration ideas, From the descrip- 
tion Ann and Cindy gave of Terry, 
they might be able to get other peo- 
ple to think the girl wasn’t suited for 
such a position. I think they were 
criticizing Terry in this manner be- 
cause they didn’t want people to 
think she was one of their friends. 
I'd say Terry had many good quali- 
ties, for she seems to think that 
studying is much more important 
than idle play. 

Maybe the girls criticized Terry 
because they are jealous of her. 
Their criticisms had nothing to do 
with the kind of committee member 
she'd make, but Henry’s remarks had 
a great deal to do with her qualifica- 
tions. His evaluation of Terry was 
much fairer than Cindy’s or Ann’s. 

Remarks like those Cindy and Ann 
made are often dangerous to a per- 
son's reputation because some people 
believe such things without stopping 
to see whether they're true or not. 
If Terry was elected to this posi- 
tion, and did her best; it might teach 
her friends, like Cindy and Ann, that 
you can’t judge a person by his ap- 
pearance. If I were in Henry’s place 
I'd bring out points about Terry that 
the girls probably haven't noticed. 
Despite their criticism Id stick by 
my choice, arguing that Terry’s bad 
qualities had nothing to do with her 
as a committee member. 

Mary Louise Melonsen 
Sunset, Louisiana 


IT’S UP TO YOU 
In our February 1 issue, Joel and 
Peter saw Andy and Bill breaking 
windows in the new wing of the 
school. They didn’t stop them be- 
cause that was the watchman’s re- 
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sponsibility. This prize-winner says: 

If I discovered someone commit- 
ting a real crime I certainly would 
report it because it is every citizen’s 
duty to help prevent crime in a town. 
We should respect the law and be 
thankful that we do have laws and 
policemen to enforce them. 

Window breaking in this case was 
just a prank. I think it is as serious 
asa theft because in breaking the 
new windows the boys were destroy- 
ing the school’s property. The new 
wing was added for their benefit. 
and they should appreciate it. 

I think it is as necessary to catch 
window breakers as it is to catch 
thieves because both destroy other 
people’s property. You should respect 
the other person’s right to have his 
own personal property. 

Andy and Bill are criminals in a 
sense because breaking the windows 
was a malicious act. The boys might 
regard breaking the windows as a 
prank because they did it for the ex- 
citement of breaking them. 

Joel and Peter did not report them 
because they thought it was none of 
their business and that it was the 
watchman’s duty to be guarding the 
school. These are not good reasons. 


, Although they might not want to be 


“tattletales” and tell on one of their 
friends, reporting the vandals is their 
responsibility. If I were Joel or Peter, 
I would have told the watchman or 
a member of the school board or 
faculty. If I decided to report them 
I would talk to the school principal 
first. 

The public schools are the prop- 
erty of the school district. The tax- 
payers pay for the new additions 
and equipment. The pupils of the 
school benefit most from a well-kept 
school. It is everyone's responsibility 
to keep the schools in good condi- 
tion. Other buildings paid for in th« 
same way are recreation buildings 
town halls, fire stations, libraries, and 
police stations. 

Judith Ellon Sheeley 
Parish, New York 


Honorable mention goes to the 
following people for also submitting 
very fine letters: Anne Dick, Winter 
Park, Fla.; George McNair, Katonah, 
N. ¥.; Carolyn Rich, Houston, Texas; 
Arthur L. Becton, Arlington, Tenn.; 
Annette Voth, Red Wing, Minn.; 
Leonora Ching, Honolulu, Hawaii; 
Jean Dingman, Bayard, N. M. 
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1. MAP READING 
Fill in the information 
1. What rders 


2. What group of islands on the map were once a 


country [Thailand on the west? 


United States? 


possession of the 
Thailand from the south- 


3. What countries separate 


ern tip of Red China 


4. Name the map which is divided 


countrv on the 


half-free, half-Communist. 
5. Name the capital of Thailand 


6. Is Thailand no! 
7. What British « 


T a of Indonesia? 
loin Thailand’s southern nelale- 
bor? 

8. In what general 


reach the Pacific Ocean from Thailand? ; 
9. In what general direction is Japan from Thailand? 


lirection would a plane fly to 


10. Java and Sumatra are part of a chain of islands 


making up what country? 


i. INFORMATION, PLEASE! 


Fill in the information 
1. On what continent is Thailand located? 


the Unit on Thailand 


.. By what name was Thailand formerly known? 


3. What geographic expression roughly describes 


Thailand’s climate? __ aescctniipicnlail 
t. Most of the Thai people earn a living at what 


occupation? ‘ 
5. What is the most important nt food crop of Thailand? 


6. In what pé it of Thailand are most of its farms 
located? eRe detes F 
7. Does Thailand § grow more than enough food «to 
supply the needs of its people? a Sa ee 

8. Name'two of Thailand's major exports which 


are used in great quantity by American industries. 


OTS and ai 


9. What .is “teak”? __ ‘ 
10. One reason that helps explain why Thailand's 


mineral resources are not fully developed is: _____—_ 





lil. TIME-LINE 


Write the numbers 1-4 to indicate the correct order 
in which the following took place: 

Japan occupies Thailand. 

Anna Leonowens arrives at King Mongkut’s court. 

Thailand joins SEATO. 

A revolution curbs the powers of the Thai King. 


'V. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 
1. Can you give three reasons which help explain why 
communism is not a strong threat in Thailand today? 











Here is evidence of the friendly relations between 
Thailand and the United States: 


b NE 0 ale REM = 


3. A visitor to Thailand Se jot thea things down 


in his diary about the Thais’ way of life: 
(a) Religion: 


b) Transportation: 


c) Name of the King: 








d) Cities: - 


If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored quiz, 
the following scoring is suggested: 4 for each item in Ques- 
tions I and Il, and 5 for each item itt Question II. Total, 


100 
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For a great break ...have a cold Coke 


One thing about Coke, any time you treat yourself to it you 
know all over again ... this is Coca-Cola and there's nothing 
quite likezt. Over fifty million times a day, somebody somewhere 
enjoys Coca-Cola and agrees with you ... Coke is just right. 


SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 





Drama 


guild stars 


share spotlight 
with 
Smith-Corona 


Without the amazing Smith-Corona 
Silent-Super, it’s very likely that the 
show would never go on. For where else 
can you find a machine that will zip 
through tough assignments and leave 
you with free time to spare? Why don’t 
you get in the act? Own a Smith-Corona 
for as little as $1.00 a week! 


SMITH-CORONA INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y 


| mumbled, 
| That’s gratitude for you! 


fag head 


Gay Head 


. When a boy asks me out I get so 
embarrassed I can't answer him. I usu- 
ally say “maybe” until I can think of 
the right answer. Is this right? 


A. Put yourself in Pete’s shoes. You’ve 


| just asked a girl to the movies (and 
| don’t think this didn’t take courage) 


and what has she done? She blushed, 
“Tll see,” and ran away. 

Saying “maybe” may*be the easiest 
answer for you, but look what a pickle 
it puts Pete in. He’s got to make plans 
for Saturday night whether you accept 
his invitation or refuse it, but he can’t 
do a thing until he has your answer for 
sure. A definite answer is the only con- 
siderate way to handle an invitation. 

If you hesitate because you cant 
think- of a polite way to refuse, remem- 
ber that a refusal needs no excuse ex- 
cept, “Thank you. I’m busy that night.” 
He ‘needn’t know what you're busy at. 


| If you yourself don’t know whether you 


want to go, don’t inflict your indecision 
on Pete. He doesn’t want to wait while 
you make up your mind—and it’s not 


| very flattering to know that a girl can’t 
| decide whether she'd like to spend 3% 


hours with you Saturday night. 

If the reason you hesitate is because 
you have to ask your parents’ permis- 
sion, tell Pete that. Say, “I have to ask 
Mom. I'll let you know before school 
tomorrow.” Then he'll know you're not 
playing coy, or aren't stalling for time 
to think up an excuse for saying no. 
If the answer from Mom is no, he'll 
still have time to make other plans for 
Saturday. 


Q. If you're going steady, is the boy 


| supposed to give you a ring or anything 
| as proof? Is he supposed to come over 
most nights? 


A. There are regulations about driv- 


| ing a car, about selling apples, about 


getting married. Everything has to be 


| done according to the book or the steel 
| blue arm of the law will have you by 
| the collar in no-time. 


What about going steady? Can we 
book John on charges of neglect and 
breach of promise because he doesn’t 
act the same way as Harold who’s go- 
ing steady with your friend Nancy? Of 


| course not. 


When two people go steady, together 
they develop certain habits which they 
enjoy. “Harold calls me every night at 
7:30,” or “Jim drives me to school every 
morning,” or “Buzz and I send funny 
cards to each other all the time.” These 
habits are almost as strict as rules and 
regulations because if they were ever 
broken, something would be wrong. 

But these habits differ from rules be- 
cause the people who obey them made 
them up and they don’t apply to any- 
body else. If John works from 5 to 10 
p.m., he can’t call you every night. If 
he doesn’t have a car, he can’t drive you 
to school. If he hasn’t got a ring, he 
can’t give it to you. You and he have 
to develop your own habits according 
to what you both enjoy and what is 
convenient for you. 

As for proof, you don’t need any. If 
John says he likes you, and acts as jf he 
does, that’s the best proof in the whole 
wide world. Your friends know you're 
going steady. Who else should know? 


Q. I really like a boy who won't no- 
tice me. I even asked him to a dance, 
but he wouldn’t go with me and went 
alone instead. So I wrote him a letter 
telling him I liked him. Was this the 
right thing to do? 


A. It sounds as if you’ve been oe 
to get Dave to notice you for a long 
time. You've probably talked to him 
every chance you could get, and then 
gave him a chance to show that he did 
notice by asking him to a dance. But 
he didn’t take it. 

The trouble is that you haven't given 
Dave a chance to notice you on his 
own, You’ve taken over the jobs which 
rightfully belong to boys—asking for the 
first date and writing the first letter. 
Dave probably feels chased when he 
knows he should be doing the chasing. 
Sit back a while and see what happens. 
Dave knows who you are now, and if 
he wants to take you out he'll ask you. 
If he doesn’t want to, no letter of invi- 
tation will change his mind. 


If you have a question which you 
would like to have answered in “Ask 
Gay Head,” send it to: Gay Head, World 
Week, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. Questions of greatest interest 
will be discussed in future columns, 
Sorry, no personal letters. 








Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


Thailand (p. 5)—A country in South- 
east Asia. In 1939 its name was 
hanged from Siam to Thailand. 

Laos and Cambodia (p. 10)—Inde- 
pendent kingdoms that were created 
in 1954 from French colonies in Indo- 
China. The same year, a third region 
in Indo-China, Viet Nam, was divided 
between a Communist government in 
the north and a democratic govern- 
ment in the south. 

British Malaya (p. 10)—A British- 
ruled land in Southeast Asia that is 
scheduled to receive its independence 
this year. 

teak (p. 10)—A_ hardwood tree, 
sometimes growing to a height of 150 
feet, found chiefly in Southeast Asia. 
Teakwood is strong and durable and 
contains an oil that makes it resistant 
to attacks by insects. Because of its 
strength, teakwood has been used for 
centuries in shipbuilding. 

lac (p. 11)—A sticky substance se- 
creted on the branches of trees by 
ertain scaly insects in Asia. It is the 
raw material for shellac, which is used 
to protect furniture and floors from 
hard wear. Lac is a Persian word mean- 
ing “hundred thousand”—because of 
the hundreds of thousands of. in- 
sects that annually gather on the twigs 
of acacia trees where they secrete the 
lac. 

Hinayana (p. 11)—A Buddhist sect. 
Buddhism was founded in the 6th cen- 
tury B.C. by Gautama, an Indian 
prince. It later spread throughout Asia 
and has millions of adherents today 
in China, Japan, and Southeast Asia. 
In India, however, the land of its birth, 
there are few followers of Buddhism. 

Mongols (p. 14)—A nomadic people 
of Mongolia. They were unmatched as 

uriors during the Middle Ages. 
Genghis Khan, their greatest chieftain, 
conquered much of Asia and Eastern 
Europe during the 13th century. When 
Marco Polo, the Italian traveler, visited 
China in that century the country was 
ruled by Kublai Khan, grandson of 
Ghengis. 

Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
SEATO) (p. 15)—A mutual defense 
pact signed in 1954 by the U. S., 
Britain, France, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Pakistan, the Philippines, and 
Thailand. It is a major barrier against 
possible Communist aggression in Asia. 


Say It Rightl 
Phumiphon Aduldet (p. 5)—poom- 
ee-pohn a-DOON-1-dade. 
Thailand (p. 5)—TIE-land. . 
Menam (p. 10)—may-nam. 








If you go for the good looks of French cuffs 

thumbs when it comes to inserting the links—just slip on t 

some Arrow Glen. Its new Link Cuffs give you all the styl 
French cuffs, and twice their convenience. (Only two buttonholes 
to close instead of four.) Comfortable short-spread collar has flex- 
ible stays to keep it looking neat. “Sanforized’’- labeled, of course. 
Glen, tailored in the true Arrow tradition: Grad sizes, $3.95; 
Junior, $3.50. Silk tie shown, $1.00. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
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The Readers Write 


Rock ‘n’ Roll (Continued) 
Dear Editor: 

I read the letter from David Myler, 
Jr., published in the Feb. 1 issue of 
World Week and was displeased with 
some of the remarks he made. Since 
“this is a free country” as the saying 
goes, I feel I should express. my opin- 
ion, 

David said “anyone who thinks rock 
’n’ roll is: good music doesn’t know 
what good music is.” Well, I enjoy 
popular, rock ’n’ roll, and some classical 
music. I don’t believe rock ’n’ roll has 
a bad influence on teen-agers. 

I think the reason most teen-agers 
like rock ’n’ roll is because its bouncy 
rhythm expresses our pep and energy. 

As to the “Elvis question,” I, too, 
don’t care for him. 

Betty Boone 
Shreveport, La 


Dear Editor: 

Elvis Presley is the most amazing 
phenomenon in the U. S. today. He’s 
the hottest performer of popular rec- 
ords in history. He’s the biggest single 
attraction on TV. He was a big star 


even before the release of his one and 
only film, “Love Me Tender.” And he 
has accomplished all this in the short 
space of two years. 

One gets a wonderful feeling with 
rock ’n’ roll music. Elvis says, “I just 
can’t stay still, that’s all.” He gets in 
rhythm with the music and jumps 
around to it because he enjoys it. And 
that’s how most of us teen-agers feel 
about it. 

B. Sands 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Dear Editor: 

We wwould like to make ourselves 
heard. We think Elvis is the MOST, 
and we are sure that rock ‘n’ roll will 
be even more successful in future years. 

Teresa Palmer 
Mary Jo Kusnierz 
New Castle, Pa. 


Dear Editor: 

Concerning rock ’n’ roll. Some of my 
friends like it and some do not. Per- 
sonally, I do not. In my opinion,, rock 
’n’ roll is meaningless as far as music 
is concerned. However, it does possess a 








most popular photographer 
in town...with her 


* 


Nomo® 


manutc ’ 
by the n 


VIEW-MASTER 


ae 


uses new 
low-cost 


me M-2 bulbs 


Everywhere there’s fun, there she is. She 


snaps up all the merriment (and the men) 
with her new Nomad camera. Who? You! 
Because Nomad's as ready for fun as you are 
... takes terrific black-’n-white or color snap- 
shots in daylight or with flash . . . and all you 
do is click the shutter. Looks as smart as you 
do, too! Get your Nomad today (or hint a 
little). It’s at camera counters everywhere. 
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power that unless controlled can cause 
the kind of disturbance we have read 
about in the newspapers. The sad part 
is that all this is blamed on the teen- 
agers when the blame belongs on the 
singers who sing rock ’n’ roll, the disc 
jockeys who play it, and the people who 
have been providing and encouraging 
such entertainment. I’m not saying that 
every teen-ager should be forbidden to 
listen to it. That will not stop it be- 
cause teens will listen to it and dance 
to it as long as it is around. The way-to 
control or stop it is to get to the source 
of it. 

Paul Stewart, 

Michigan Center, Mich. 


Dear Editor: 

I think it is just the way one looks at 
it. To some people Elvis Presley and 
rock ’n’ roll are terrible. But other peo- 
ple think it is the best music there is. 

It’s nothing to have a war about. 

Laddie Paul Thomas 
Grandview, Texas 


More on “More School” 
Dear Editor: 

I read the article, “More School?” 
(World Week-Jan. 4), and I disagree 
with it 100 per cent. Europeans may 
spend six weeks longer in school than 
we do. But in many of the European 
countries the climate fn the summer is 
more suitable for school work than our 
climate is. I live in New Jersey where 
the summers are hot and the winters 
get mighty cold. It is especially hard to 
work in the summer. We have ho cool- 
ing system in our school. If we went to 
school in the summer our working 
efficiency would go down and so would 
our marks. 

Mike Bergman 
Newark, N. J. 


Degr Editor: 

I strongly hope the day will come 
when we will have 12 straight months 
of school a year! 

My reasons for advocating a longer 
school year are: (a) most United Statgs 
students need a longer period for edu- 
cation; (b) most United States stu- 
dents can do with a stronger physique. 
I don’t know how it is in other parts 
of thef country but where I live one 
hears a lot of “What should I do?” 
“This town is dead,” etc. You hear 
more of this during the summer vaca- 
tion months than during the entire 
nine months of school. Perhaps if we 
had summer courses this “Don’t know 
what to do” attitude.would disappear. 
As my civics teacher said once, “A 





town is only as lively as the people, 


living in it.” 

I believe the nine-month school year 
should stay the way it is now, with 
the same subjects and activities. But in 
the extra three months of the year each 
student should be allowed to choose the 
subjects and activities he favors. No 
one should be forced to take something 
he doesn’t want. If he wants ping pong 
classes let him have ping pong classes! 
He should, however, be required to 
have a certain number of activities for 
his own physical health. 

I am eagerly awaiting the day when 
U. S. students will have 51 weeks of 
school a year, and only one week of 
vacation. 

Elaine A. Strohl 
Palmerton, Pa. 


Dear Editor: 

Teen-agers today turn to the summer 
vacation and the farm to make the 
money that helps pay for their clothes 
and school expenses. 

The things the farm and farmer 
teach the teen-ager cannot be taught 
in school or by any teacher. Working 
for a farmer, a storekeeper, the can- 
nery, and the industries of America 
, prepares the young people for future life 
and employment. Working for these 
different groups gives a teen-ager a 
variety of jobs and experiences which 
help him to decide on his life career. 

There are still many, many teen- 
agers in America who help with the 
family harvest. And many more teen- 
agers who work for farmers at, harvest 
time. 

One of my teachers was telling me 
of an article she read. It quoted Ameri- 
can psychologists as saying that Euro- 
pean students who have come to the 
United States to study are nervous and 
irritable due to pressures experienced 
in earlier years of intensive schooling. 

Bearing this in mind I see no reason 
to increase the length of our school 
year. For we may find that extending 
our school year will be detrimental to 
the nation. 

Betty Boyd 
Cupertino, Calif. 


. and that’s what we mean! This let- | 
ters column, a regular feature, is open | 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on ,your mind, 
Other readers do, too, Address “Say 
What You Please,” World Week, 33 W. 
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Why wait to play Spalding ? 


Wuy wait til you’re a star to play a Spalding? Your sporting goods 
store has a full line of fine Spalding basketballs at prices to suit every 
pocketbook. 

Take this new Spalding Sure-Shot Official. It’s rubber-covered in a 
bright new orange-brown color for extra visibility! It has inside nylon 
winding to prevent soft spots. There are deep channel seams for better 


grip. On the driveway, at the playground, in the gym here’s one ball 
that really can take it. 

What’s more, Spalding’s Sure-Shot is fully official in size and weight. 
And it’s deep pebble-grained for finger-tip control . . . handles just like 
balls used in top championships. Costs just $8.45. Like all Spalding 
merchandise the Sure-Shot Official is unconditionally guaranteed. 
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“You don’t 
need a head 
for figures 


to figure 
ahead.” 


It doesn’t take advanced math to 
help you understand why it’s 
important to start your life 
insurance program as early as you 
can. Take premiums, for example. 
In the case of $10,000 worth of 
Ordinary Life Insurance, you pay 
$35 less each year if you start when 
you're 18 instead of waiting until 
you're 25. You don’t have to be a 
whiz at trig to know this $35 will 
add up to a sizable sum over 
your lifetime. 


Besides, a good insurance agent 

like your Mutual Benefit Life 
neighbor makes a career of helping 
people figure ahead. You can count 
on him to give you sound advice on 
how to get the most benefit from 

life insurance whether you begin 
your program tomorrow or next year. 


THE 


Mutual 
Benefit 
Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK,N. J. 





| Baruch, 


Opportunity Still Knocks 
(Continued from page 21)° 


lated into reality. Beggars became 
millionaires. The Horatio Alger story 
had come true for an untold number 
of Americans! 

But then, 
riches” opportunities again became lim- 
ited, Fortunes were harder and harder 
to. make during the era of the Creat 
Depression. 

The present generation believes that 
it is impossible these days to have the 
luck of an Alger hero. How many times 
has one heard people say, “The days of 
opportunity are over.” 

Well, it isn’t true—according to the 
credo of a unique organization whose 
sole purpose is to keep alive the Ameri- 
can dream created by Mr. Alger. The 
organization’s name appropriately 
enough —the Horatio Alger Awards 
Committee. It was founded in 1947 by 
the American Schools and Colleges As- 
sociation, Inc. 

As’Kenneth J. Beebe 
the organization, recently explained to 
World Week: “In America today, it is 
still possible for men and women to 
start at the bottom and rise to the top— 
on their own initiative. We want to 
make everyone aware that this Ameri- 
can ideal can still be realized.” 

One of the organization's activities is 
the presentation of annual awards to 
persons who have achieved fame and 
fortune in the Alger tradition. Every 
year, the organization honors six to ten 
men and women. Nominations pour in 
from various parts of the country, The 
Awards Committee selects the best can- 
didates and submits a final list of about 
20 names to campus leaders in some 
400 U. S. colleges. The latter decide 
the final winners, 


IN THE ALGER TRADITION 


In the ten years the awards 
were initiated, 70 winners have been 
named. Among them are Bernard 
who from a $3-a-week 
clerk to become an adviser to Presi- 


slowly, the “rags to 


president of 


since 


rose 


dents; Dr. Allen B. DuMont, who bor- 


rowed $500 to start a business that is 
now worth billions; Conrad Hilton, who 
began his career by renting rooms at 
$1 a night (“with meals”) to traveling 
salesmen and built up a multi-million- 
dollar hotel empire. Other winners in- 
clude the pioneer of air travel, Eddie 
Rickenbacker; Lord & Taylor president 
Dorothy Shaver; and movie mogul 
Adolph Zukor (see photos). 

The Committee, Mr. Beebe fold us, 
has one other important function—the 
Horatio Alger Youth Awards. These are 
$200 cash awards given to teen-agers 
to help them “make ends meet” during 
their college years. Money is given di- 
rectly to the student and is for him to 


use in any way he sees fit. (Most other 
college scholarships are given directly 
to the college for payment of tuition.) 

To qualify for the awards, a teen- 
ager must submit an application and 
write a 100-word essay on the Ameri- 
can free enterprise system. Winners are 
chosen on the basis of their “essays, 
high scholastic standing, and their self- 
supporting employment.” The essays 


.are judged on “The Horatio Alger spir- 


it,” net writing ability. (Fer informa- 
tion write to Kenneth J. Beebe, Heratio 
Alger Youth Awards, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City.) 


CLASSROOM PRIZES 

At present the organization is dis- 
tributing its book, Opportunity Still 
Knocks—the story of the Horatio Alger 
Awards. It is being offered free to high 
school history departments which agree 
to use the book as prizes in their his- 
tory classes. 

The organization is also planning a 
TV series, Mr. Beebe told us, based on 





Wide World phote 


DOROTHY SHAVER, born in a small town 
in Arkansas in 1897, is probably the 
first woman to head a $30,000,000 
corporation. After graduation from col- 
lege, Miss Shaver and her sister, Elsie, 
decided to crash the “big city.” With 
dolls designed by Elsie and marketed by 
Dorothy, the two girls built up a pros- 
perous business. In 1924, Dorothy joined 
Lord & Taylor, a leading New York de- 
partment store. Miss Shaver played a 
major role in helping to make New York 
one of the world’s top fashion centers. 
In 1927, Miss Shaver was elected to the 
board of directors of Lord & Taylor and 
in 1945, h ident. 





she was pr 





the lives of Alger award winners. It 
will probably be televised next year. 
For World Week readers, Mr. Beebe 
has this message: “It’s not enough just 
to enter education, You must enter with 
some sort of spark, inspiration, or drive. 
That way you can succeed.” And that, 
perhaps, sums up the Horatio Alger 
ideal. —YANNA BRANDT 











ii" Tops, don’t miss.  ii“Good. 
i Fair. “Save your money. 


“i \ABATTLE HYMN. (Universal. 
Produced by Ross Hunter. Directed 
by Douglas Sirk.) 


This story of the war in Korea should 
serve as an inspiration everywhere. 
Dean Hess, a young clergyman, joined 
the Air Corps as a fighter pilot to serve 
in the cause of humanity. While he be- 
came an outstanding ace, his real fame 
lay in his efforts to organize an orphan- 
age to care for homeless Korean chil- 
dren. Near the air base where he was 
stationed, Hess saw bands of Korean 
children, scavenging for food. Hess «set 
up an orphanage in an abandoned 
temple. The story is true, and the or- 
phans who appear in the film were 
flown over from orphanages in Korea to 
make the picture. 

Unfortunately, Rock Hudson is not 
altogether believable as Col. Hess, but 
the film’s combat footage is superb. 


MiTHE LIVING IDOL. (M-G-M. Pro- 
duced by Albert Lewin and Gregorio 
Walerstein. Directed by Albert Lewin.) 


There’s a fascinating idea somewhere 


in this story of strange doings among | 
the ruins of old Mexico. James Robert- | 


son Justice plays a scientist bent on 
proving his theory of “race memory.” 
For this purpose, he chooses wide-eyed 
Liliane Montevecchi, a pure-blooded 


Mexican Indian girl (at least, according. 
to the script). He introduces her to an | 
ancient jaguar idol,-then sets loose a | 


live jaguar just to see what will hap- 


pen. It’s exciting enough, but the sci- |* | 


ence gets badly lost in the shuffle. 

“iA EDGE OF THE CITY. (M-G-M. 
Produced by David Susskind. Directed 
by Martin Ritt.) 


If you caught this on your TV set, 
when it was called A Man Is Ten Feet 
Tall, you know that it’s a hard-hitting 
drama of life among the freight han- 
dlers in New York City. The movie 
cameras make it possible to set the 
action in real rail yards and in the actual 
streets and apartments of Harlem. For 
the film has as its theme the friendship 
that springs up between a lonely and 
confused white boy (John Cassavetes) 
and the brave, kind Negro who takes 
an interest in him (Sidney Poitier). This 
unusual relationship makes Edge of the 
City more than just another picture 
ebout a maladjusted youth. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


i"i"i“Teops, don’t miss. Wi i“Good. 


Mi Fair. “Save your money. 


Drame—(D); Comedy—(C) ; -Musical—(M); Documentary—(¥); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—-(W). 


wvriwThe Barretts of Wimpole Street 
(D); Around the World in 80 Days (D); 
Albert Schweitzer (Y); Friendly Persuasion 
(D); The Ten Commandments (D); War 
and Peace (D); Moby Dick (D); Giant 
(D); The Happy Road (C); The King 
and I (M); Carousel (M); Oklahoma! (M); 
Secrets of Life (Y); The Solid Gold Cadil- 
lac (C); Secrets of the Reef (Y); Wee 
Geordie (C). 

wvr Battle Hymn (D); The Saga of 
Satchmo (Y); The Young Stranger (D); 
Full of Life (C); Drango (D); Three 


Brave Men (D); The Great American 
Pastime (C); The Silent World (Y); The 
Best Things in Life Are Free (M); To- 
ward the Unknown (D); The Mountain 
(D); Seven Wonders of the World (Y); 
The Phantom Horse (D); The Brave One 
(D). 


“The Iron Petticoat (D); Hollywood or 
Bust (C); The Opposite Sex (M); Edge 
of Hell (D). 


The Search for Bridey Murphy (D); The 
Wild Party (D). 
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Dot-forgetter— You're a hasty, head- 
long sort . . . dropping your dots. If you 
drop your pen you'll, be glad it’s an 
' Esterbrook. Damaged points are re- 
placed fast-at pen counters for 6o¢. 
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Choose exactly the 
Esterbrook’s 32 
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Circular-dotter— You may be shy... 
don’t quite trust people. You can really 
trust an Esterbrook, though. It’s so well 
made it can last through school and 
beyond. Yet it costs just $2.95. 
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Strong and unbending— You're a de- 
_ cision maker, you are! Heavy, straight 
“T’’ reveals your personality. 
Better choose a stub point. They write 
big and broad—take plenty of pressure. 


firm 
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point for you—from 


Osterbrook $2.95 
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PAUL ARIZIN, 
Nat’! Basketball 
Assn. All-Star 
with the 
Philadelphia 

hi Warriors, says: 


“When you 
play basketball, 
wear a 
good supporter’ 


Pivoting, fast-breaking, rebounding 
over the course of today’s fast-paced 
game—can take a lot out of you, cause 
serious strains. 

No matter what your sport, 
you need a good supporter. 
And there’s a Bike support for 
every sport, right where you 
buy your sporting goods. 

‘ake Paul Arizin’s advice. 

Wear a good supporter f 
wear a Bike! More athletes have 


nant bikathen any sther brand 


ATHLETIC + wetting Sega 
The Bike Web Comp 
___DIVISION ¢ OF THE KENDALL ‘COMPANY 


FOR YOUR CLASSMATES 
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@& FOR PHOTO AND GIFT USE 
@& FULL 214 x 31, WALLET SIZE 
@ ON SPECIAL WALLET PAPER 
@& FAST MINUTE MAN SERVICE 
Meets highest standards of photo 
finishing. Guaranteed best you can 
buy sor money quickly returned. 


MINUTE MAN PHOTO, Dept. 4517 
Box 187, Lexington 73, Mass. 
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| and a tremendous fade 


| him as a ball-handler. 


} enclose photo, tobe returned unharmed. Please rush: | 
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LOWN, buffoon, zany - 
that’s what they call “Hot Rod’ 
Hundley, And that’s what he is. 
“Wizard, wonder, terrific, 
some of the other things 
called. And he’s all of that, 
As you can guess, the 
glory of West Virginia is far and away 
the mpst colorful player in the college 
game. A combination ot Harpo Marx, 
Houdini, and Superman, he can make 
you laugh, gasp, at the 
time. 
Imagine a guy who'll shoot fouls be- 
hind his back . . . dribble on one 
switch the bal! behind his back 
. fake by dropping to the floor 
spin the ball on one finge1 . roll it 
around his neck . leap up and hang 
from the basket with one That's 
the kind of horseplay and black magic 
that keeps crowds in stitches (and 
drives coaches out of» their 
But that’s only the zany of the 
Mountaineer whiz. When he buckles 
down to business, n't find 
ter player of his size land. 
his wonderful hands, catlike legs, great 
reflexes, and fine body (he’s 6 ft. 4 in 
and weighs 190, all of it solid muscle) 
the boy can do just about everything 
vith a basketball. 
First of all, he has a deadly 
handed jump shot from the foul line 
away hook with 


mad ap 


colossal” 
—are he’s 
too 


clowning 


and rasp same 


knee 


hand 
minds 
side 


a bet 


With 


you ¢ 


in the 


right 


either hand. 

Second, only Bob Cousy rates with 
He's a- terrific 
passer who can thread a needle at 50 
paces. As the middleman on the fast 
break, he has few equals. He'll hold 
the ball until the last split-second. Then 
he'll fake the defense out of their 
socks. with a snake-like  head-and- 
shoulder fake, and whip the ball (with 


out looking) to the free man cutting 
underneath. 

Third, he’s a cat tinder the boards 
out-jumping men three or four inches 
taller. 

The “Hot Rod” has always been a 
showman. Even back at Charleston (W. 
Va.) High School, he was laying ’em in 
the aisles with his razzle-dazzle. Col- 
lege from -all over the land 
begged him to go east, west! north, or 
south. But Hundley preferred to keep 
his act at home. 

As a freshman at West Virginia U., 
the clown prince started acting up 
right from the beginning. In at l@ast a 
half-dozen of the frosh games, he re- 
fused to shoot because “the competition 
was too easy!” Still and all he managed 
to average 34.1 points a game! 

Promoted to the varsity the next 
season, he refused to reform. He 
hammed it up like crazy, much to the, 
delight of the packed houses. But he’ 
still played mucho basketball. He bom 
barded the nets for a 23.7 point aver- 
age—22nd best™in the land. And last 
season, he boosted his average to 26.6 
points per game—7th best in the nation. 

Now get this: Despite all his clown- 
ing, he Scored 1,509 points in two sea- 
sons—a national soph-junior scoring 
record! And when he hit point No. 491 
on Feb. 9, he became the fifth college 
shooter ever to chalk up 2,000 points 
in three seasons. The others are Frank 
Selvy, Darrell Floyd, Dick Hemric, and 
Buzz Wilkinson. So you can see what 
kind of ball-player Hundley really. is. 

The court jester’s ambition in life is 
to play pro ball, then go into public 
relations. His favorites include: movies, 
Marlon Brando and Kim Novak; singer, 
Nat “King” Cole; band, Stan Kenton; 
and school subject, sociology. 


scouts 





When he talks about music, he knows 
whereof he speaks, Last summer he 
made a big hit as a disk jockey. He 
still finds time to stage “record 
for his fans, and they love him. He’s 
: real swell joe who spends a lot of 
lime signing autographs, visiting kids 
in the hospital, putting on half-time 
exhibitions for charity, and the like. 

For the most thrilling moment in his 


areer, he picks the time he single-~ 


handedly beat George Washington in 
overtime for the Southern Conference 
crown. Though only a sophomore, he 
outplayed the Colonials’ great Corky 
Devlin, now stafring with the~ Fort 
Wayne Pistons. 

“Hot Rod's” big ambition is to play 
pro ball, and he'll certainly get the 


chance next year. 


SHORT SHOTS 
> “I liked your All-American HS. Foot- 
ball Squad (Feb. 8th column),” writes 
Ronnie Chapman, of San Jacinto 
Calif.) H.S., “even though you didn’t 
ame our great quarterback, Stanley 
Bottom. Our boy completed 95 out of 
[50 passes, for a tremendous 63.4 per 
cent average. And he gained 1,450 
vards rushing, tallied 12 touchdowns, 
iveraged 41 yards per punt, and kicked 
points. That spelled All- 


”) 


extra 


\merican to all us San Jacinto fans.” 


>» When Bob Lemon hangs up his pitch- 
ing spikes, he'll be sure to make the 
Hall of Fame. If he can chalk up just 
me more 20-game winning season, he'll 
oin the great Walter Johnson and the 
fabulous Lefty Grove as the only 
\merican League pitchers to record at 
least eight 20-game years, 

The big Cleveland right-hander 
reached one of his life’s goals last 
season-when he won the 200th game 
‘f his career. The only other American 
League “chucker” that can make that 
claim is his teammate, Early Wynn. 
That made Lemon the 59th pitcher in 
history to chalk up 200 wins. Quite an 


honor 


> Guess who’s hit more homers before 
turning 25 years of age than any player 
n big league history? No, it wasn't 
Babe Ruth or Lou Gehrig; and it isn’t 
Mickey Mantle, Ted Williams, or Stan 
Musial. It’s Eddie Mathews! 

The Braves’ slugger. rapped 37 
homers in 1956 to raise his lifetime 
total to 190. Met Ott hit 176 before 
his 25th birthday, while Jimmy Foxx 
had 171 at the same stage, 

Other figures: Joe DiMaggio 137, 
led Williams 127, Chuck Klein 74, and 
Babe Ruth 49. The Babe is low man 
on the totem pole because he broke 
n as a pitcher and didn’t become an 
veryday player until the age of 24. 

Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 


> Fans of Nanette Fabray, Sid Caesar's 


former stage wife in “The Commuters” 
and other sketches, have occasion to 
rejoice. Miss Fabray is scheduled to 
star in two forthcoming comedies, The 
Original Miss Chase, on the Alcoa Hour 
over NBC-TV, March 17, 9:00 p.m., 
E. S. T., and in A Man’s Game, on the 
Kaiser Aluminum Hour on NBC-TV, 
April 23, 9:30 p.m., E. S. T. 


> Omnibus has only three more pro- 
grams to go this season, but all of 
them promise to be interesting. On 
March 17, over ABC-TV, 9:00 p.m., 
E. S. T., there will be a biography of 
Amelia Earhart, the pioneer aviatrix 
who was lost mysteriously on an 
around-the-world flight. On March 24, 
a lawyer and a choreographer take two 
very~ different “viewpoints” at the 
famous Lizzie Borden murder case. 
Joseph Welch will preside over the 
factual presentation; Agnes DeMille 
will direct a group of dancers in her 
own Fall River Legend, a ballet about 
the same Lizzie Borden. Producer 
Robert Saudek has saved what may 
be the best for last, another of the 
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fantastically effective musicological ex- 
cursions with Leonard Bernstein: an 
explanation of the music of Johann Se- 
bastian Bach. 


> Walk Down the Hill, Ernest Kinoy’s 
new drama about a Jewish soldier in 
World War II, is set for Studio One, 
CBS-TV, March 18, 10:00 p.m., E. S. T 
Under the pressure and danger of a™ 
prisoner -of war camp, a young Ameri- 
can soldier” finds himself in conflict 
with his own ideals and emotions. 
When the Germans separate the Jew- 
ish soldiers from the others, one Jew 
ish boy denies his heritage. After the 
Jews have been taken “down the-hill,” 
the soldier struggles with his own con 
science. 


~> The Hostess with the Mostest is the 


way Playhouse 90 producers are re 
ferring to their 90-minute play about 
Perle Mesta, CBS-TV, March 21, 9:30 
p.m., E. S. T. Shirley Booth will por- 
tray the international hostess and for- 
mer ambassadress 


p> Robert Sherwood’s There Shall Be 
No Nighi is the play to be presented 
by the Hallmark Hall of Fame on NBC 
TV, March 17, 7:30 p.m. to 9:00 p.m. 
E. S. T. Charles Boyer and Katharine 
Cornell star in this Pulitzer Prize play 
about resistance to oppression. Origi 
nally a story of Finnish opposition to 
the Russian invasion, the play has been 
given the topical setting of Hungary. 
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kids say. 
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START A COLLECTION! 
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All-American 


The teacher had asked the class to 
list, in their opinion, the 11 greatest 
Americans. After a whil stopped 
at one desk and asked 


finished 


she 


“Have you your list yet, 


Bobby?” 
oe “Not yet, teacher,” 
“I can’t decide 


Bobby replied. 
fullback.” 


on the 


GOOD EATING ANY 
TIME — SUGAR-SWEET 
SUN-MAID RAISINS/ 
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"} Each puzzle should be 


| will pay $10. Entries must 
| include 


Wearing the Green! 


By Susan Nelson, Bristol Memorial High School, Bristol, N. H. 
*Starred words refer te St. Patrick and Ireland. 
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Students are invited to 
submit original cvossword 
puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. 


built around one subject, 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 
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More Flavor 
However You 
Use Them! ! 


AID 
SURsINS, 


@ Ask your grocer for the 
SUN-MAID 6-PACK. Six pocket 


packages just right for between meol snacks! 
NOW FLAVOR-PROTECTED WITH CELLOPHANE 
WALLET 


25 PHOTOS 


just se any size graduation 
photo, snapshot or negative 
with $1.00 for 25 Beavtitone* 
wallet photos. Each 2'/x3'/ 
inch photo is made on deuble- 
weight, silk finish, 

poper. We pay postage 

and return original. 

back guarantee 


BEAUTITONE® 
Green Bay, Wis. 


HIGH SCHOOL “SENIORS 


Sell your classmates America’s Most 
Beautiful and complete line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission. 

No financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 

1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 
iN 1? 


Secome a MEDICAL TECHNICIAN ,”,):. 
X-RAY TECHNICIAN IN 6 MONTHS 
IEDICAL SECRETARY IN 12 MONTHS 
‘op paying positions waiting for franklin Gradeates—one of 
teen leading Schools of its kind. hee 
eg cg sng 
Seastiful, spacioes 5 Coeducational. 4 
Founded ai, Write fer Catalog Z 
cHOOL OF SCIENCE & ARTS 
STREET. PHILADELPHIA 3 FA 
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Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
grade. Address Puzzle 
Editor, Scholastic - 
zines, West 4 
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Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


























. Middle East trouble the 
Gaza 
5. Musical instrument named 
Italian word meaning soft 
. Legend tells how _ Patrick 
rid Ireland of snakes (abbr.). 
. Citizens of this country call it Eire. 
. National Guard (abbr.) 
. Badmen of the bounding main. 
. Skilled. 
. Samuel Butler wrote the 
la eae Way of All Flesh. 
20. St. Patrick’s Day is celebrated during 
this month. 
A shamrock has 
2. When you agree with someone, you 
see _to _____. with him. 
3. Hotel. 
. Maritime distréss signal 
26. In song, “Tipperary 
long, long way to Tipperary.” 
9. The original shamrock was probably 


spot, 


after the 


novel, 


_ leaves. 


ae ee 
2. Shelf aire a firep 

. Even (poetic). 

. Georgia (abbr.). 

. Wisecracking pianist 

in Gershwin ( initials 

. Young Adult Association 

. Broadway hit comedy 

for Sergeants. 

. Shamrocks are 
2. Old French coin 
8. Type of witticism 

. Flat dish. 


. Remove husk fron 


who specializes 


(abbr. ). 


__ Time 


of Ireland. 
abbr.). 


orn, 


. She starred in the movie, Kiss and 


Tell (initials). 


2. Tear. 
8. When a person is favored by chance, 


. When you 


we say he has the luck of the 
take a test, you hope 
100 cent grade. 


you get a 


5. Many Irishmen are nicknamed Paddy 


a 


3. Inactive. 
. Companies use these to tell the world 


. American writer of witty, 


about their products (slang). 
light verse 
(initials ). 


9. Disgrace 
. Louisiana (abbr. ). 


Irishmen will wear lots of this color 
on March 17. 


j. Recompense. 
. Aaron Burr was tried for this. 
. St. Patrick used the shamrock to 


2. ghee 


° 
2PwOaow Nd toe 
Co NS SO 


represent the Holy ___ 


. She provides your breakfast eggs. 


Fragrance. 
Margarine. 


. Small duck. 
. St. Patrick 


spent his youth as a 


“Land of ‘the Nile.” 


. Asiatic fiber plant. 

. Natives of Morocco. 
. God of the Mohammedans. 
Sp Ne 


separates Ireland 
from England. 


. Noted evangelist (initials). 
. Large university in Dallas, Texas 


(abbr. ). 
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Not Speaking 

A visitor from across the mountain 
leaned on the rail fence, watching his 
old friend )plow. “I don’t like to butt 
in,” he finally said, “but you could save 
yourself a lot of work by saying ‘gee’ 
and ‘haw’ to that mule instead of just 
tuggiri’ on those lines.” 

The old timer pulled a big handker- 
chief from his pocket and mopped his 
brow. “Yep, I know that,” he agreed, 
“but this mule kicked me six years ago, 
and I haven't spoken to him since.” 


Louisville Courier-Journal Magazine 


To the Point 


Literature student: “May I ask a 
question?” 
Professor: “If it concerns the lesson.” 


L. S.; “It is about a tragedy. What. 


is my grade in Shakespeare?” 


Miss. Spectator 


Eh, Old Chap? 

An Englishman and an American 
were out for a walk. After half an 
hour's silence, the Englishman re- 
marked, “Spring in the air.” 


“Why should I?” asked the American. 
Houston U. Cougar 


Through Channels — 


It seems that a private went to his 
sergeant to find out what he should do 
about a cut on his finger. 

The sarge recommended that he go 
to the dispensary. 

The private thereupon ambled over 
to a door marked “Dispensary.” He 
walked in and found himself in an 
empty room with two doors at-the far 
end, one marked “Sickness” and the 
other “Injuries.” He figured the latter 
covered his case, so he opened that 
door, only to find himself in another 
empty room with two doors at the far 
end. These were marked “Head and 
Body,” and “Limbs and Extremities.” 
He decided a cut finger would come 
under the latter category so he went 
through that door. 

Again he found himself in an empty 
room with two doors. This time one 
was marked “Major” and the other 
“Minor.” He figured his was only a 
minor injury, so he walked through that 
door, only to find himself outdoors. 

Later the sergeant asked him if he 
got his finger fixed. “No,” he said, “but 
boy, is that place organized!” 


Sign Language 

Sign over umbrella stand: “This um- 
brella belongs to the champion heavy- 
weight fighter of the world. He is com- 
ing right back.” 

Five minutes ena “Um- 
brella is now in possession cham- 
pion marathon runner of the world. He 


is/not coming back!” 
Canadian High News 


C-c c-couragel 


Sign on a narrow mountain bridge: 


S—U—U-—R-E YOU CAN! 
American Weekly 


Sold! 


“Sure is a fine piece of land out 
there,” said the shrewd-looking man as 
he stepped out of his car outside: the 
farmer's house. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the farmer, eager- 
ly, “it’s the best in the country.” 

“Pretty expensive land for a poor 
man, I guess?” asked the stranger. 

“It’s worth every penny of $1,000 an 
acre,” answered the farmer, with an 
eye for business. “Were you thinking 
of buying and settling in these parts?” 

“Hardly,” murmured the stranger, 
making some notes in a book. “I'm the 


new tax assessor!” 
Home Folks 


Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
Tic M 
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Lonesome, That's All 
Wife: “Is it true that money talks?” 
Husband: “That's what they say, my 
dear.” 
Wife: “Well, I wish you'd leave a 
little here to talk to me during the day. 
I get so lonely.” 


Student Body 
Note found in a Midwestern college 


“Ellen—if I’m studying when you 


come in, please wake me up.” 
American Weekly 











J. Paul Sheedy* Wouldn’t Show His Face 











Till Wildroot Cream-Oil Gave Him Confidence ! 





* of 131 So. Harris Hill Rd., Williamsville, N.Y. 


Wildroot Cream-Oil gives you confidence! 


“Sheedy”, shriecked J. Paul's girl, 
“you're cheep, cheep, cheep! 
You'd rather bury your head in the 
sand than spend a poultry few 
cents for Wildroot Cream-Oil”. 
Well, that really ruffled Sheedy’s 
feathers. So he trotted dune to 
the store and pecked up a bottle 
of Wildroot Cream-Oil. Now 
he’s a handsome bird, with hair 
that stays neatly in place all 

day without a trace of grease. 
Necks time you’re at the store 
screech for a bottle or tube 

of Wildroot 
Cream-Oil., It’s 
guaranteed to 
make your hair 
look good to 
other people ! 
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More driving tips for teen-agers 


REET CEE 


i 
t 





Good sportsmanship—driver parked properly—shows consideration for other drivers. 


“Good sports make good drivers, 
says Marion Jackman, Chevrolet Test Driver 


“I’m sure happy to say we don’t have any poor sports 
making life tough for the rest of us here at the General 
Motors Proving Ground,” reports Marion Jackman, test 
driver for the Chevrolet Division of General Motors. 


“But it’s not unusual to see examples of unsportsman- 
n the public highway,” continues this 
track. “And most of it comes from 


like driving out « 
veteran of the test 
people old enough to know better. 
“You know the kind of fellow I mean. He breaks every 
rule in the book if he thinks he can get away with it— 
like a football or basketball player who fouls every time 
the ump or ref has his head turned in the other direction. 
“He jumps the gun on red lights—passes illegally on the 
right—weaves in and out of traffic—cuts directly in front 
of other cars—blocks the street with his double-parking 
—and in genéral doesn’t give a rap for anybody but 
himself. 

“Fortunately for the rest of us drivers, people like that 


are rare exceptions. Ninety-nine out of a hundred driv- 
ers are good sports. 
“And the best part of it is that the situation’s improving 
all the time, what with safety campaign and driver 
education. 
“Today’s young folks are getting training like we older 
folks never had, thanks to their high school driving 
courses. 
“If you have the chance to sign up in that kind of course 
-go to it!” 

This series of driver-training hints is presented 

in the interest of national highway safety by 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK *« CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER 
GMC TRUCK & COACH 


“Be a SKILL— not a THRILL driver!” 








* EDUCATION NEWS OF THE WEEK * 





NASSP Highlights 


“Accent on change” was the keynote 
struck with most eloquence and persist- 
ence at the 41st annual convention of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, meeting in Washing- 
ton, D.C., Feb. 23-27, 

When 4,500 high school principals 
from every state in the Union—a record- 
breaking attendance for this. body— 
foregather, sparks may be expected to 
fly—and did. From the official greetings 
at the opening general session to the 
last prophetic words of CBS-TV com- 
mentator Eric Sevareid on “The Hard 
Facts of 1957” at the closing luncheon, 
no one pulled his punches. These edu- 
cators were asking themselves serious 
questions about the critical state of 
American education. 

“It is possible to sell our birthright for 
conformity and mediocrity,” said Henry 
H. Willett, supt. of Richmond (Va.) 
schools and former president of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, in his opening address, “We 
need non-conformists also who will try 
out bold new experiments and not just 
keep school.” He challenged the prin- 
cipals to find new answers to three crit- 
ical issues facing American schools: 1. 
The growing pressure of sheer numbers. 
2. Rapid technological change. 3. 
Matching pupils and programs, The 
comprehensive high school, he said, 
must find ways to meet the needs of 
all pupils. 

In another general session address, 
Harold E. Stassen, “Secretary for Peace” 
in the Presiden:’s cabinet, cast a vote 
of confidence for teen-agers in spite of 
all superficial evidence of “rock ‘n’ roll 
outbreaks.” 


Forum Youth Star 


An exciting change of pace from the 
usual pattern of set speeches and dis- 
cussions was offered by the 33 visiting 
foreign students of the New York Herald 
Tribune High School Forum. A packed 
house laughed and applauded as two 
panels of students from around the 
world, many in their native costume, 
gave a rapid-fire free-wheeling criticism 
of the American school system in con- 
trast to those of their own countries. 

Almost without exception the dele- 


R. B. Norman of Amarillo, Tex., 
is NASSP president for 1957. 


gates charged that U.S. boys and girls 
are not required to work hard enough, 
take too few subjects, and are not chal- 
lenged to produce their best. They also 
insisted there is too much “nationalism” 
taught in our schools. American stu- 
dents are always astounded, they say, 
when a foreign student suggests that 
he would rather live in his homeland 
than in the U.S. 

Moderator of the forum was Mrs. 
Helen Hiett Waller. The students spent 
a week in Washington as guests of 
Scholastic Magazines, during which 
they met President Eisenhower, visited 
Congress, were guests of their respec- 
tive embassies, and had numerous other 
stimulating experiences. 


Integration Report 


A somber and negative report on the 
status of school integration in the wake 
of the 1954 Supreme Court decision was 
given by Virginius Dabney, editor of 


the Richmond Times-Dispatch. Said 
Dabney: There has been little integra- 
tion in nine Southern states, some of 
which “would choose no schools rather 
than desegregate.” In the border 
states integration has proceeded fairly 





WATCH FOR 
Complete transcript of the 
NASSP High School Forum dis- 
cussions, to be published in 
Senior Scholastic Mar. 22 issue. 











smoothly, but with uneven success, 

He commended Baltimore and Louis- 
ville for gradual and peaceful integra- 
tion, but criticized the Washington 
schools for hasty action. The National 
Assn. for the Advancement of Colored 
People, which has largely spearheaded 
the integration movement, was de- 
fended by Dabney against unwarranted 
legal harassment. But he warned the 
organization to go slow now, and “re- 
frain from doing irreparable harm to 
the cause of Negro advancement.” 

Dabney deplored the failure of lead- 
ers of both races to maintain “avenues 
of communication” in the South, and 
pled for greater “sanity and good will” 
on both sides of the Mason and Dixon 
line. 


* - 
Problem-Sifting 

More than 60 separate discussion and 
round-table groups filled the meeting 
rooms of the Sheraton-Park and Shore- 
ham Hotels. They dealt with an im- 
mense variety of practical administrative 
and educational problems. Highlights of 
a few of them: 

J. Lloyd Trump, (Univ. of Illinois): 
The Commission on Experimental Stud- 
ies on Utilization of Staff, appointed by 
the NASSP and supported by the Fund 
for Advancement of Education, is con- 
ducting experimental studies in nine 
schools (Evanston, Ill., Newton, Mass., 
Richwood, W. Va., Beecher, IIL, St. 
Paul, Minn., Omaha, Neb., Syosset, 
N.Y., Roseville, Minn., Snyder, Tex.). 
In these, programs as varied as closed- 
circuit television, interdepartmental 
common learnings, laboratory assistants 
in driver education, community teacher 
aids, upper-quartile students selected 
for teacher training, tape recordings, 
elimination of study halls, and other ex- 
perimental practices are being evalu- 
ated in terms of better learning out- 
comes. (Write for report, New Horizons 
for Secondary School Teachers, to the 
Commission at 200 Gregory Hall, 
Urbana, II.) 

John R, Mayor: The American Assn. 
for Advancement of Science has 
launched a Science Teaching Improve 
ment Program in Arlington Co., Va., 
and other areas, for the use of special 
science counsellors from university and 
industry staffs. It also is working to pro- 





2-T 
mote widespread community support 
for science teaching, and to introduce 
new science courses in schools where 
curriculum needs strengthening. 

Jack Prance, (Coral Gables, Fla.): 


Besides securing trained guidance per- 
sonnel and essential materials, the prin- 
cipal must provide time and space for 
the staff to operate efficiently. He 
should plan in-service training in guid- 





interview. 


scholarships. 


and solutions. 





Send check or money order to: 


by Brownstein and Weiner 


Contains model college entrance aptitude 
and achievement tests, with answers; all | mathe- 
matical and science tests are worked out. 


Vocabulary list with definitions and usage. 

Drills for verbal and mathematical tests. 

Lists all major colleges and examination requirements. 
How to fill out the application, what to do at the 


You Can Wen 
7 Scholarshife 


by Brownstein, Weiner & Kaplan 


Includes $40,000,000 in scholarship sources. 
Exhaustive lists of all college, private, governmental 


3000 Authentic Scholarship Questions with answers 


2000 basic words with definitions and usage. 
Review material in all subject areas. 


$1.98 paper 
$3.95 cloth 


$2.98 paper 
$4.95 cloth 








ance for teachers, arrange group 
discussions of cases, and work out a 
master schedule for the guidance needs 
of all student groups. 

Oliver W. Melchior, (Scarsdale, 
N.Y.): Uniform transcripts standardized 
by the NASSP and the College Admis- 
sions Officers are being developed. Se- 
lective admission, on the basis of class 
rank and test scores, imposes an in- 
creasingly severe problem on colleges 
which must reject a large majority of 
applicants. Other colleges which accept 
all certified candidates must enormously 
expand their freshman facilities, but 
will have high percentages of failure. 

Harold C. Hand, (Univ. of Illinois): 
The number of newly-certificated 
teachers in most subject fields in 1956 
is far too few to replace those who left 
the profession, to say nothing of in- 
creased enrollments. If present trends 
continue, the teacher shortage in 
1964-5 will be seriously worse. Raising 
of teachers’ salaries is a sine qua non 
to attract larger numbers of young peo- 
ple into teaching. Other needs: units on 
public education in the curriculum; 
adult education programs in colleges. 

Eugene H. Van Vliet. (Tenafly, 
N.J.): Schools should make systematic 
plans for discovery of gifted youth even 
as low as the sixth grade. When found, 
they must be encouraged to strive for 
their maximum development through 
ability sectioning, special honors pro- 
grams, seminars, laboratory research 
projects, wider range of electives, etc. 


New Officers 


R. B. Norman, Principal of Amarillo 
(Texas) Senior H.S., was elected presi- 
dent of the NASSP. Other new 
officers: first vice-president, George 
E. Shattuck, Norwich (Conn.) Free 
Academy; second vice-president, Cliff 
Robinson, State Dept. of Education, 
Salem, Ore.; Executive Committee: 
James D. Logsdon, Shorewood, Wis.; 
Eugene S. Thomas, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
James E. Nancarrow, Upper Darby, Pa.; 
and retiring President George L. Cle- 
land, Topeka, Kan. Next year’s conven- 
tion will be held in Indianapolis, Ind. 

Two resolutions passed by the Asso- 
ciation dealt with military service. One 
opposed any plan which “will have the 
effect of removing any youth from sec- 
ondary schools for... active duty... 
except in emergency.” The other urged 
the National Selective Service person- 
nel to insure that no educator be called 
into military service “during any school 


year... already begun.” 


Convention Briefs 


Something new was added to the 
“Herald Tribune” Forum, when two 
American students, Eileen Kossow, of 








You will want to see... 


“Hemo the Magnificent 


The fascinating story of blood and circulation 


Dr. Frank Baxter and Richard Carlson in a scene from “Hemo the Magnificent” 


Second in the new TV Science Series that presented “Our Mr. Sun” 





Following its presentation last fall, “Our Mr. Sun” 
was praised by educators everywhere as an imaginative 
and informative TV science drama. 

On March 20 you will see the second program in 
this educational and entertaining series—“‘Hemo the 
Magnificent.” 

Combining actual photo-micrography with ingen- 
ious animation, “Hemo the Magnificent” dramatizes 
the vital roles of blood and. circulation in the life 


process. Scientific accuracy is assured by a distin- 
guished Scientific Advisory Board and four eminent 
medical scientists who acted as special advisors. The 
program was produced and directed by Frank Capra, 
winner of three Academy Awards. 


Everyone connected with education and science— 
students and teachers alike—will want to see “Hemo 
the Magnificent.” Remind your students and col- 


leagues to see it on Wednesday, March 20. 


Tune in this special science telecast on the CBS-TV network, 9-10 P.M., 
E.S.T., Wednesday, March 20. Check /oca/ listings for time and station. 
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Woodrow Wilson H.S., Washington, 
D.C., and Suzanne Wilson of Washing- 
ton-Lee H.S., Arlington, Va., spoke 
briefly in rebuttal to the foreign stu- 
dents’ criticisms of American education. 
“Our systems are different,” said Eileen, 
“but that doesn’t mean one is inferior 
to the other.” 


in the sun rec- 
all wives of 


Conn., El 


Women’s place was 
ognized when six women 
from Norwich, 
Monte, Calif., Joliet, [l., Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Tucson, Ariz., Lawrence, 
Kan., discussed the role of a principal's 
wife in the school community. 


principals 


and 


“Sex is here to stay according to 
Henry H. Batchelder, Pacific Beach Ju- 
nior High School, San Diego, Cal. Dis- 
cussing “what junior high schools are 
doing to answer the needs of our chang- 
ing society,” he that early 
adolescents be given concrete informa- 
tion in the sex fieid, with an atmosphere 
of idealism. 


urged 


PFresh hot popcorn and ice cold soft 
drinks for free were enjoyed by thou- 
sands of principals wandering through 
the crowded exhibit area. “Scholastic’s” 
booth was “womanned” by Miss Virginia 
Willis, Washington resident represen- 
tative, and Miss Mary Upperco, of 
Baltimore. Staff members in attendance 
from the New York office included M. R. 
Robinson, K. M. Gould, C. E. Drake, 
and John Spaulding. 


»Twenty-nine foreign guests represent- 
ing 15 countries attended the conven- 
tion. They included Miss Ruqayya 
Qizilbash, of Dacca, Pakistan, 26-year- 
old principal of a Pakistani elementary 
school which she herself established 
three years ago. She got high marks 
for both beauty and brains. 


PA daily convention newspaper with a 
three-day life, “Capital Ideas for Prin- 
cipals,” was a valuable contribution of 
Washington school journalism depart- 
ments, Directed by Miss Regis Boyle of 
Woodrow Wilson H.S., and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Mewshaw of Eastern H.S., 
the six-page, stapled, offset-printed 
sheet was completely staffed and pro- 
duced by journalism students from 10 
Washington high schools 


An interesting experiment in classroom 
automation was described by W. H. 
Elley of Westside H.S., Omaha, Neb. 
Four classes totalling 100 pupils in elec- 
trically equipped classrooms studied 
spelling drills by tape-recorded instruc- 
tion. They were pitted against one 
teacher-taught class using the same ma- 
terial. In every tape-taught class, the 
results equalled the conventional class, 
and some did better. Westside is also 


| teaching conversational Spanish by tape. 


| 
| 


PA voluntary code of appropriate dress 


for students was advocated by Joseph 
Manch, associate supt. of Buffalo 
schools. For boys the code prescribes 
shirts, ties, jackets, or sweaters, and 
polished shoes, instead of dungarees, 
sweat-shirts, and motorcycle boots. Girls 
are advised to wear blouses and con- 
servative sweaters and dresses, rather 
than shorts, slacks, and ornate jewelry. 
The program has been a hit in Buffalo 
elementary schools and has been re- 
flected in improved behavior. 


PWashington Supt. Hobart (“Shorty”) 
Corning, in bringing witty greetings to 
the assembled principals, was ably in- 
troduced by Principal Charles S, Lofton 
of Dunbar H.S., president of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Assn. of Secondary 
School Principals. 


Last Chance! 

There’s still time to enter Scholastic 
Teacher's “Wings Over the Pacific” 
Contest, and win a free trip to the 
Far East! 

Originally scheduled to close March 
15, the deadline has been extended to 
midnight, March 18, to allow the con- 
test staff time to answer a flood of last- 
minute inquiries in time for submission 
of entries. 

Entries bearing postmarks not later 
than March 18 will be eligible for judg- 
ing. The contest offers all-expense trips 
to Hong Kong, Japan, and Hawaii. All 
you have to do: write a letter telling 
why you want to visit the northern 
Pacific area. 

See any issue of Scholastic Teacher 
since Jan. 18 for complete details. Send 
off your entry today to Travel Editor, 
Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 42 Street, 
N.Y.C. 


Uneducable? 


Should a truant or difficult teenager 
be allowed to leave school and go to 
work? 

Educators and youth specialists have 
been debating this question in many 
communities. Some contend that allow- 
ing troublemakers—who actually com- 
prise a small percentage of the total 
enrollment—to leave school would prove 
a blessing to the unwilling pupils, their 
harassed teachers and to the rest of 
the student body. 

But what happens to the youngsters 
who are excused from school? Do they 
get jobs and settle down? Or are they 
still causing trouble? 

To get the answers to these ques- 
tions, the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation’s Bureau of Child Guidance 
recently studied a group of 15-year- 
olds who were exempted from school 
and recommended for special employ- 

(Continued on page 8-T) 
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And now in 1957, after 128 years 
of distinguished reference book 
publishing, The Americana’s re- 
markable continuous revision 
process has resulted in its finest 
edition. Here is not only major 
revision of content but also strik- 
ingly new revision of format. Here 
is a larger, easier to read type page. 
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Here are many more illustrations. 
Here is a totally replated set in 
a completely redesigned red and 
black and gold binding. Here is 
The Americana at a new pinnacle 
of efficiency and beauty. 
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ment certificates. (Under the state's 
compulsory education law, students 
must attend day school until they 
16.) 

Reports Jean A 
director of the bureau 
tion appears to be an 
method of handling difficult pupils. 

Fewer than 10 per cent of the young- 
sters studied actually secured jobs. Sixty 
per cent were still unemployed after 
they had reached the minimum age of 
16, when they were eligible for regular 
employment certificates. More than half 
of the group were still causing trouble 
Some teenagers were arrested for cat 
stealing, assault and robbery 

The study, Dr. Thompson 
“clearly shows the need for earlier rec- 
ognition and sustained guidance for 
these youngsters.” This means that the 
schools must do more with these young- 
sters in school by strengthening the dif- 
ferent bureaus working to prevent 
delinquency, introducing special curric- 
ulums and adding more remedial teach- 
ers to the staff. 

Sums up the report: Throwing trou- 
blemakers out into the community, 
“where many do little more than roam 
the streets and create disturbances,” is 


are 
Thompson, acting 


School exemp- 
unsatisfactory 


says, 


The 1957 Newbery and Caldecott medals go to Virginia Sorensen‘s Miracles 
on Maple Hill (best contribution to children’s literature); and to Marc Simont 
for his drawings in A Tree Is Nice (best illustrated book of the year). 


no answer to the question of what to 
do with difficult pupils. 

What holds true for the 15-year-old 
“uneducable” also stands, apparently, 
for the 15-year-old “dropout.” In Wash- 
ington, D.C., last month, the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service reported that 2,000 
youngsters in the district (16 and 17- 
year-old dropouts) cannot find jobs. 
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Interviews with officials of 258 top 
D.C. business concerns (who employ a 
third of the total non-Governmental 
work force) disclosed that these young- 
sters do not know how to apply for jobs, 
do not have the proper work habits, 
have a “know-it-all” attitude, and can’t 
spell, write, or add. 

Says Carl F. Hansen, assistant school 
superintendent of D.C. schools: a new 
curriculum will have to be devised to 
meet the needs of these youngsters. 


ASCD Preview 


Three thousand teachers from all sec- 
tions of the country will look into an 
educational crystal ball, when the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development meets March 17-21 in St. 
Louis, Mo. Theme of the 12th annual 
conference: “Education and the Future: 
Appraisal and Planning.” 

A glimpse at “The Foreseeable World 
of Tomorrow” will be provided by edi- 
tor-author Gerald Wendt at the first gen- 
eral session. A panel of four educators 
will carry the discussion a step further 
with a presentation of “The Shape of 
Education To Come.” At the second 
general session, Prof. Alice Miel of 
Columbia Univ. Teachers College will 
serve as moderator. 

Prof. Marie I. Rasey of Wayne Univ. 
will address the annual luncheon on the 
final day. Her wrap-up topic: “How 
Can the Schools Meet the Challenge 
of These Times?” 


D. J. Howard Dies 
Dowell J. Howard, Virginia Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction since 1949, 
died last month of a heart attack in 
Alexandria. The 59-year-old educator 
had been with the state education de- 
partment for more than 30 years. 
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There 
Shall Be 
No Night 


By PATRICK D. and 
MARY E. HAZARD 


HEN Broadcasting-Telecasting’s 

critic reviewed The Lark, Hall- 
mark’s last TV production, he observed: 
“The greeting card firm apparently is 
practicing what it preaches: It literally 
cares enough to send (televiewers) the 
very best.” Hallmark adds still another 
merit badge to its already teeming sash 
on Sunday, March 17th, when it sends 
us Charles Boyer and Katharine Cor 
nell in the late Robert E. Sherwood’s 
There Shall Be No Night, (7:30-9:00 
p.m., EST, NBC-TV). Originally the 
story of the Finns’ heroic 
Russian invasion early in 
II, the story has been 
adapter Morton Wishengrad to refer 
to the recent Hungarian struggle for 
freedom. Sherwood’s play provides both 
English and social studies teachers with 
a highly contemporary introduction to 
a discussion of the relation of literature 
and imperialist aggression. It is the story 
of how a Nobel-prize-winning scientist 
changes his indifference toward 
munist tyranny and becomes personally 
involved in the Hungarian revolt 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 


If the teacher can obtain a s« ript of 
the TV version, or at least the book of 
the original play, let him discuss these 
questions with the class 

1. What ideas do the main charac 
ters represent? Dr. Karoly? Miranda? 
Katalin? Erik? The uncle? Frank OJ] 
stead? Are they all 
man beings? 

2. What are Dr. Karoly’s 
about war? Why does he change his 
pacifist beliefs? Why do intellectuals 
and scientists often live in an “ivory 
tower,” insulated from the hard facts 
of reality? 

3. Investigate the history of pacifism 
in America, paying special attention 
to the doctrines of the Friends (Quak- 
ers), the ideas of Henry David Thoreau, 


resistance to 
World War 
changed by 


com- 


convincing as hu- 


theories 


Charles Boyer and Katharine Cornell co-star in Robert E. Sherwood play. 


Mahatma Gandhi, and Albert Schweit- 
zer. Mature students could read some 
other literary presentations of pacifist 
ideas. (Possibilities: Tolstoy's War and 
Peace, Hemingways A Farewell to 
Arms, Remarque’s All Quiet on the 
Western Front, and Sherwood’s own 
play, Idiot’s Delight.) 

4. How does Erik become involved 
in action against the Communist author- 
ities? Why have youth, particularly col- 
lege students, often been the spearhead 
of insurrectionary movements against 
dictatorship? 

5. Why does Frank, the American 
poet, change so completely in Act III? 
Is this change convincing? Is it noble? 
What kind of experiences are likely to 
change a naturally timid person into a 
fighter for freedom? 

6. Explain the symbolism of the por- 
traits of Miranda’s American ancestors. 
Trace Miranda’s change of character. 
Is it believable? What other references 
to America are in the play? How do 
they reflect American and Hungarian 
attitudes as they were reported during 
the recent revolt? 

7. What is Dr. Karoly’s theory of the 
relationship between pain and coming 
to consciousness? Recall some painful 
or embarrassing event in your own life 
that helped you mature, or similar 
events in other people’s lives. Name 
figures in public life who have realized 
their full personalities only after suffer- 
ing. Does this theory apply to nations 
as well as to individuals? Give examples. 

8. Explain the symbolism in the 
“little schoolhouse” of Act III. What 
is “an international Give ex- 
amples from past and contemporary 
history. 


mind”? 


AFTER THE TELECAST 


1. Use the Sherwood play as motiva- 
tion for class study of the major works 
of this recently deceased American 


ADVERTISEMENT 


playwright. Possible approaches: Ana- 
lyze the reviews of his recent posthu- 
mous play, Small War on Murray Hill. 
See Readers Guide for magazine critics 
or write the New York Public Library's 
Theatre Section for inexpensive photo- 
stats of the New York daily newspaper 
critics’ columns. 

2. Present individual reports on the 
following Sherwood plays: The Road to 
Rome (1927), a comedy about Hanni- 
bal’s march on Rome; The Love Nest 
(1927) dramatizing a Ring Lardner 
story; The Queen’s Husband (1928), 
about a timid king who assumes power 
during the absence of his queen; The 
Petrified Forest (1935), about Duke 
Mantee’s terrorism in an Arizona diner, 
symbolic of a decadent civilization. 

3. Present a report on Sherwood’s 
biography, Roosevelt and Hopkins (Ban- 
tam, 35¢ per volume). What are Sher- 
wood’s political opinions? Could you 
guess them from his plays? What role 
has Sherwood played in American poli- 
tics and election campaigns? 

4. Instead of a special study of Sher- 
wood, the Hallmark production could 
spark a unit on politics and literature, 
discussing works like Julius Caesar, Or- 
well’s 1984, Maxwell Anderson’s Both 
Your Houses and Arthur Miller’s The 
Crucible. Assign a type to each com- 
mittee, and have them develop bibli- 
ographies based on books in the school 
library. Have them discuss the problem 
of political censorship of literature, as 
in the Soviet Union, or in some Ameri- 
can cities. Is politics a poet’s. subject? 
Is Al Capp a political satirist? Is Walt 
Kelly? Are they more or less effective 
than Sherwood? More or less intellec- 
tual? Find political topics that should 
be examined by writers in contempo- 
rary America. What factors limit the 
choice of such political themes for TV, 
radio, film, and other popular entertain- 
ment? 
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NEWSMAKERS (p. 5) 


Thailand’s King Phumiphon Aduldet 
is one of this week’s Newsmakers. Our 
second Newsmaker is Mrs. Victoria 
Geaney, hostess of Blair House in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Blair House is used by 
the State Department as a residence for 
high officials visiting the United States. 


Things to Do 

1. When taking up the unit on Thai- 
land, pages 10-15, call the attention of 
the class to this section. Students will 
be doubly surprised to learn that Thai- 
land’s king was not only born in the 
United States but is also known as 
\sia’s “King of Swing.” Yes, he is a 
songwriter, too. 

2. When students read about Blair 
House and the visiting dignitaries, one 
or more of them might ask questions 
about the recent visit to this country 
by King Saud of Saudi Arabia. Ques- 
tions along these lines could come up: 
“President Eisenhower greeted King 
Saud personally. Do only certain visi- 
tors get this personal greeting? Who 
doesn’t? Who decides whether or not 
to ‘roll out the carpet’ to visiting off- 
cials? Who gets to stay at Blair House? 
Who foots the bill?” You will find the 
answers to most of these questions, plus 
others, in a one-page article in the Feb- 
ruary 8, 1957, issue of U. S. News and 
World Report, page 105. Bring a copy 
of this issue to class, if possible, to 
anticipate questions raised by students. 

3. If student interest should warrant 
it, you can spend a period in a Civics 
class devoted to a student-teacher ex- 
change of past experiences on a visit 
to our nation’s capital. How many stu- 
dents have visited Washington, D. C.? 
Call for raised hands. (If there is no 
show of hands, you can give the ac- 
count yourself.) Ask students who had 
been to Washington to come to the 
front of the room and tell about the 
Jefferson Memorial, Lincoln Memorial, 
Washington Monument, Arlington Cem- 
etery, Smithsonian Institution, etc. Stu- 
dents usually enjoy hearing these per- 
sonalized experiences. They take the 
lesson out of the textbook into the 
world of reality. 


SCIENCE IN THE NEWS (p. 9) 


This valuable one-page feature on 
science in the news is popular with 
students. They not only like to read it 
on their own but also like to call it to 
the attention of their science teachers. 
Not all articles may require extended 


discussion in Social Studies classes but 
it is worth your while to check on their 
content for whatever use you can make 
of them. 


UNIT: THAILAND (pp. 10-15) 


High Points in the Unit 

In taking up this unit on Thailand, 
it should be noted that this is the third 
country in the series dealing with our 
Asian allies. The previous two countries 
discussed were Japan and the Philip- 
pines. 

Thailand alone among Southeast 
Asian countries has never been a colony. 
Formerly called Siam, it is about the 
same size in area as Texas and is one 
of the few underpopulated countries in 
Asia. While some of its neighbors im- 
port food, and others hunger for it, 
Thailand grows a surplus of rice, and 
exports it. Nature has blessed Thailand 
with a variety of natural resources—tin, 
rubber, fertile soil, iron ore, teak, sugar, 
cotton, and coal. However, mountains 
and jungles make access to these re- 
sources difficult and their development, 
therefore, has been slow. Factories are 
very few in number in Thailand. 

Communism is not a strong threat 
within Thailand. The Thais are a re- 
ligious people, highly literate by Asian 
standards, and well fed. Their govern- 
ment is friendly to the U. S. Thailand 
is a member of the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization (SEATO). Be- 
cause Thailand does have valuable re- 
sources and holds a strategic location 
in Southeast Asia, it is important to the 
peace of Asia and the world. 


Contents 

1, Page 5: A Newsmaker sketch of 
Thailand’s King Phumiphon Aduldet. 

2. Pages 10-11: Thailand’s geogra- 
phy, climate, agriculture, mineral re- 
sources, people, and customs. A map of 
Thailand. 7 

3. Pages 12-13: Two pages of pic- 
tures on life in Thailand. 

4. Pages 14-15: Thailand’s history 


from early days to the present. How . 


Thailand’s King Mongkut sought to 
modernize his country. U. S.-Thailand 
relations during and since World War 
Il. Thailand joins SEATO. Thailand 
and the Communist threat in Asia. 

5. Page 24: Workbook on the Thai- 
land unit. 


Assignments 

1. Pages 10-13: Draw up an outline 
in your notebooks with the following 
headings. Be sure to leave space under 


Thailand AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


each heading to fill in the information: 
Size; Climate; Agriculture; Natural Re- 
sources; Industries; People, Customs, 
Religion. 

2. Pages 5 and 14-15: (1) Who is 
Thailand's king? (2) Explain how Thai 
land remained an independent country 
while European powers were in a race 
for conquest of Southeast Asia. (3) 
Account for the weakness of the Com- 
munist movement and influence in 
Thailand today. (4) Give evidence of 
the friendship between Thailand and 
the United States. 


ENCHANTING THAILAND, LAND OF 
A THOUSAND TEMPLES, and 
THAILAND TODAY (pp. 10-15) 


A Map Study Lesson 

Place a map of Asia on the black 
board for general reference during class 
discussion. Students can work at their 
seats with the map of Thailand on page 
11. Fer additional questions and drill, 
have students turn to the map ques 
tions on the workbook page (p. 24). 
Here are some guiding questions for 
written map work in class or for oral 
answers: 

1. On what continent is Thailand 
located? In what part of Asia is Thai 
land located? 

2. Between what lines of latitude is 
Thailand located? Is Thailand north or 
south of the Equator? 

3. What parts of Thailand are moun 
tainous or plateau areas? How does the 
“map key” help you to read informa 
tion about Thailand’s surface features? 

4. Name the capital of Thailand. 

5. Make a list of the agricultural 
crops grown in Thailand as shown on 
the map. 

6. Make a list of Thailand’s natural 
resources as shown on the map. 

7. Is the Federation of Malaya a 
separate country or a part of Thailand? 


A Discussion Lesson 
Motivation 

How many of you saw the moving 
picture, “The King and I’? (Raised 
hands.) What did you see in the picture 
that interested you most? Call on sev 
eral students. As they tell the class 
about the picture, you will be able to 
work with one or more student re 
sponses as the takeoff for your lesson 
Here are some questions to ask th« 
students about the picture: 

(a) What customs in the king's pal 
ace interested you? 

(b) Do you remember the scenes in 
the picture when the peonle bowed as 





12-T 


I yom? 
*". 
walk 


‘ > 
king 


they withdrew from the thron 
(Raised hands.) Why did they 
backwards always facing the 
What point did the picture make? 

(c) Can you recall the song, “It Is 
a Puzzlement”? Tell the ibout it 

(d) Can you recall the 
the king invited leading 
foreign countries to dinner and 
anxious to impress them with his man 
ners? (Raised hands.) Why King 
Mongkut so eager to s] that he was 
not a “barbarian”? 


scene when 
officials from 


Vas SO 


was 


Discussion Questions 


1. Let us 
pages 12-13. 

(a) What can you learn from the 
pictures about the people of Thailand 
today? 

(b) What can you learn about how 
they earn a living? 

(c) What conclusions can you make 
about their living standards? What evi 
dence in the pictures did you use to 
reach your conclusions? 

(d) What 
make about 
people? 

2. Of the countries in 
Thailand alone 
Can you explain it? 

3. Let us look at the 
land on page 11. Could Thailand be 
called “a treasure house of natural re 
sources’? Why or why not? 

4. How do you account for the fact 
that Thailand has so few factories al- 
though it has many important natural 
resources for use in industry? 

5. What would the Communist world 
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Apr. 19 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Burma: Land of the 
Golden Pagodas, by F. N. Trager. 
(Headline Series No. 104), 1954, 
Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 
46th Street, New York 17, N. Y. The 
Union of Burma (Background Series), 
1955, 10¢, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Of 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 

ARTICLES: “Burma, Parade of Para 
doxes,” by A. Bonner, Reporter, Nov. 
15, 1956. “Reality for a Premier,” U. S. 
News & World Report, Jan. 11, 1957. 
“Land of Laughter,” by S. Rama Rau, 
Holiday, Sept. 1956. “Communist Ap- 
proach to Burma,” by D. L. Cohn, 
Atlantic Monthly, Sept. 1956. “March 
from the North,” Newsweek, Aug. 13, 
1956. “Day of the Tiger,” Time, June 
18, 1956. “Peace, Rice, Friendship, and 


35¢, 
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March 22, 1957 
Unit: Our Asian Allies 
t. Pakistan 


March 29, 1957 
Spring vacation 
April 5, 1957 
Unit: The Asian Neutrals 
l. India 
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gain if Thailand were to fall under 
Communist rule? How important is 
Thailand’s location in Southeast Asia? 
How important are its agricultural crops 
and natural resources? 

6. What obligations does the United 
States have as a member of SEATO?P 
(Before students attempt any extended 
discussion on this question, make sure 
that the class understands what SEATO 
is about.) Can you explain why the 
U. S. joined SEATO?P 


OPPORTUNITY STILL KNOCKS 
(p. 21) 


Both Social Studies 
Guidance Counselors will find this fea- 
ture article of special importance. It 
tells about the work of a unique or- 
ganization devoted to the aim of pre- 
serving the concept of the United 
States as a land of opportunity. Deserv- 
ing students can win cash awards which 
will help them to further their educa- 
tion and careers. Details about the 
vwards and the address to write for fur- 


TEACHERS 


the Burma of U Nu,” by S. Rama Rau, 
Reporter, April 19, 1956. “Man on a 
Rickety Fence,” by R. Sherrod, Satur- 
day Evening Post, April 23, 1955. 
“Burma’s Program Making Five Years 
Do Work of Forty,” by F. J. Tickner, 
U. N. Review, March, 1955. “Way 
Down Upon the Irrawaddy,” by D. 
Kuhn & F. Kuhn, Collier's, May 27, 
1955. “Model for U. S. Propaganda: 
American Library in Burma,” by P. 
Durdin, N. Y. Times Magazine, Feb. 6, 
1955. 

FILMS: Burma Today, 25 minutes, 
sound, black & white, free-loan, Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, 
Film Division, Office of Public Informa- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. Deseribes 
social, political, and economic condi- 
tions in Burma in 1951; shows scenes 
of the country and people. Produced 
for overseas use. 


teachers and 


ther information are included in the 


article. 


CITIZENSHIP (p. 16) 

Girl Scout Week and the work of a 
troop of Wing Scouts make up the 
theme of our citizenship article. 


SPECIAL CAREER MESSAGE 
(pp. 17-20) 
The U. S, Army advises youth on how 
to get special technical education, learn 
leadership, and see the world. 


Guide Questions 

What special help can the local Army 
recruiter give? What are some examples 
of Army technical courses? How can 
you be sure you'll get the Army course 
you want? How can you choose the 
area of the world you'd like to be in 
while you're in the Army? 


Note to Teachers 

If your school library doesn’t have 
an up-to-date set of the Army’s career 
booklets, you can secure a set free by 
phoning your nearest Army recruiter. 





Answers to Workbook, p. 24 

I. Map Reading: 1-Burma; 2-Philip- 
pines; 3-Laos and Burma; 4-Viet Nam; 
5-Bangkok; 6-north; 7-British Malaya; 8- 
east; 9-northeast; 10-Republic of Indonesia. 

II. Information, Please: 1-Asia; 2-Siam; 
3-tropical; 4-farming; 5-rice; 6-central 
plains; 7-yes; 8-rubber and tin; 9-a hard- 
wood tree; 10-jungle and mountains make 
some of them hard to reach. 

III. Time-Line: 3-1-4-2. 

IV. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1-the 
government and the people are strongly 
opposed to communism; most of the peo- 
ple are well-fed and generally content: 
the Thais are a deeply religious people; 
Thailand has powerful allies. 2-both are 
members of SEATO; the U. S. has given 
Thailand economic and military aid. 3 (a)- 
Buddhism is the principal religion; (b)- 
many people travel by boat on rivers and 
canals; (c)-Phumiphon Aduldet; (d)-few 
large cities aside from Bangkok. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 34 
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Machines That Help Us Read 


The Place of 
Mechanical Reading Devices 
in the School's 
Reading Program 


By DANIEL S. DRAMER 


HE mechanical devices used for im- 

proving reading speed are probably 
the most sworn by—and sworn at—ap- 
purtenances of modern education. Most 
of the articles on reading improvement 
programs in both the popular and pro- 
fessional magazines feature, or at least 
make prominent mention of, “machines” 
that increase reading speed. On the 
other hand, the professional reading 
specialist not only decries the publicity 
received by what he considers to be, at 
best, one adjunct to a complete reading 
program, but often questions whether 
such gadgetry should figure in such a 
program at all. 

Phrase-flashing instruments, reading 
films, and individual pacing devices all 
owe their inception to research on the 
eye-movements of readers. Motion pic- 
ture studies of the eye-movements of 
good and poor readers reveal readily 
discernible differences. 

The good reader takes bigger “bites” 
of each line of print his eyes pass over. 
While the good reader can “take in” a 
line of print in four or five “gulps,” the 
less able reader often requires twice 
that number. The more proficient read- 
er is able to make fewer pauses in each 
line of print because his eves are capa- 
ble of taking in more printed symbols 
it each pause or fixation. Since he re- 
quires just a few fixations per line, the 
good reader maintains a speed and 
rhythm that the poorer reader doesn’t 
achieve. The good reader almost never 
has to glance back to re-read a word 
he’s missed or to pause to decipher the 
pronunciation or meaning of a word. 

There is a school of thought that 
reasons that if the eye-movements of 
good readers can be analyzed and 
shown to be consistently the same, the 
eye-movements of less able readers, 
may, through training, be developed to 
the point where they correspond to 
those of good readers; then, perforce, 
the poor readers will become good 
readers. 

Devices that flash successively longer 
and more complicated digits, words or 
phrases are designed to develop the 


Daniel S. Dramer is affiliated with 
the New York Univ. Reading Institute. 


reader's ability to deal with larger units 
of symbols at a single glance. This in- 
creased span of recognition is the goal 
of all flash-instruments and _tachisto- 
scopes. 

Reading films may be thought of as 
bigger and better flash-devices that 
show a series of such phrases in a 
meaningful context. The size of the 
phrases flashed on the screen during 
the showing of one film is the same 
throughout that film. The films come in 
series, each successive film presenting 
longer phrases to be read at a single 
glance. By the end of the series, the 
subject is required to read with only 
two or three glances a line of print of 
the same length for which he was per- 
mitted five fixations on the first film. 
Moreover, since the duration of ex- 
posure of each phrase has been succes- 
sively shortened throughout the series 
of films, the reader is not only perusing 
each line with fewer fixations, he is 
reading the final films at two or more 
times the number of words per minute 
of the original presentation. 


Reading Pacers 

Reading pacing devices aré designed 
for individual use. A book or any print- 
ed material is placed in the device. An 
opaque screen, a beam of ‘light, or a 
metal indicator descends over the face 
of the material at a predetermined rate. 
The reader's task is to maintain a rate 
that will keep his reading ahead of the 
descending indicator. As the subject 
develops the ability to read more rapid- 
ly, the pacing rate is increased. 

All of these instruments “force” the 
movement of the eyes, treating reading 
as a visual process. The adherents of 
the non-mechanical school are less con- 
cerned with reading as a visual process. 
They believe that reading eye-move- 
ments are merely symptoms of reading 


Chicago Public Schools 
Reading devices are no panaceas, but they can create motivation, says author. 


disabilities. A reader who falters along 
a line of print, making frequent pauses, 
does so not because he is having diffi- 
culty perceiving the symbols, but be- 
cause he is having trouble sounding 
them out or assigning meaning to them, 
or both. “Pushing” such a reader's eyes 
along the print does not solve these 
problems. If the subject is having trou- 
ble attacking the words, the reading 
teacher must provide the necessary in- 
struction in word analysis. If the pupil's 
poor reading rate is found to be at 
tributable to poor comprehension, then 
the reading teacher's role is to correct 
that deficiency. 


For Best Effects 


For best effects, therefore, the use 
of mechanical reading devices should 
be restricted to older students who have 
no difficulties with word attack or com- 
prehension. High school] students, col 
lege students and adults who are al- 
ready fairly proficient readers are 
students to whom mechanically accel- 
erated reading can safely be offered. 
Junior high school pupils with excellent 
comprehension and low reading rates 
may also profit from instrument work. 

No matter how well qualified stu 
dents are for instruction, 
teaching should never be limited to 
mere perceptual training. Since reading 
films are accompanied by comprehen 
sion tests based on the material in the 
film, they can be used to teach for 
comprehension and interpretation. A 
second showing of the film (at a higher 
or lower speed) can be analyzed in the 
light of the questions. 

Since any material can be used with 
the individual pacing devices, selec- 
tions designed to teach various compre 
hension and interpretation skills can 
still serve this purpose with the instru- 

(Continued on page 21-T) 
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It’s Always 
Book Time 


Many teachers are planning 


spring book fairs. Why not you? 


ORE THAN 500 newspaper clip- 

pings of fall winter Book 
Fairs have poured into our office. We 
have made a special study of them so 
that we could report new ideas for up- 
coming Book Bazaars. 

A number of organizations help li- 
brarians and teachers sponsor Book 
Fairs. Most prominent is the P. T. A. 
Others include women’s clubs, and 
such high school clubs as the Library 
club and the student council. Among 
the most helpful teachers in cooperating 
with a Book Fair is the art teacher 
who often helps make contest posters 
to publicize the Bazaar. Sometimes, 
the commercial teacher cooperates by 
organizing the sales force and in tak 
ing charge of the funds from book 
sales. 

The secret for 
run Book Bazaar is advance planning. 
The entire needs to be 
alerted to the project long in advance 
through stories in local papers, stu- 
dents’ letters and “wish lists” for 
parents, TV-radio commentaries, and 
exhibits in local store windows (posters 
and books). Many Book Bazaar spon- 
sors award a number of prizes (usually 
books) to students who cooperate in 
the project. Inexpensive prizes often 
are given for the best posters or to the 
classes which have the largest number 
of parents attending “parents’ night.” 

Here are “thumbnail” suggestions 
from schools which recently held Book 
Fairs: 

Give a dramatic performance during 
Book Bazaar week. This may take the 
form of presenting a script about books 
at assembly, P. T. A. meeting, or over 
the school’s P. A. system. (For 
price scripts, se coupon, right.) Some 
schools give a puppet show, or “Person 
to Person” interview on books. Some 
classes have dress-up night when stu- 
dents come to the Fair as their favorite 
book characters. 

Be sure that grade-school children 
and their parents take part in your 
Book Fair celebration. Among the most 
enthusiastic purchasers of books and 
records are the parents of grade school 
students. These parents also frequently 
place orders for dictionaries and sets 
of encyclopedias. Many schools use the 
money earned at a Book Bazaar to pur- 
chase books for the school library. 


and 


a successful, easily 


community 


cost- 


High school students, themselves, 
are enthusiastic purchasers of low-cost 
self-improvement books, boy-girl stories, 
and nonfiction in general. 


Vacation Reading Club 


Springtime is the best for promot- 
ing an interest in summer, vacation- 
time reading and in the building of 
home libraries. Students in Rome, Ga., 
belong to a vacation reading club. This 
year 300 students received reading 
certificates for reading at least ten 
books during their summer holiday 
and 175 more students received certifi- 
cates with gold seals for reading 25 
or more books. (At least one third of 
these books must be nonfiction.) This 
vacation-reading-club idea would be a 
valuable supplement to a spring Fair. 

One school recently used “reading 
thermometers” to indicate the book 
purchases in various homerooms. An- 
other school had numerous pictures of 
clocks posted around the school to 
emphasize, “It’s always reading time!” 

Some local newspapers invite stu- 
dents to review current books for their 
book columns to publicize the upcoming 
Book Bazaar. Speech students are in- 
vited to radio discussions on books. 
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National Book Bazaar Committee 
c/o Scholastic Teacher Magazine 


enclose $____ 


useful materials. 


Copies of Book Bazaar form—free. 


Packets of 25 book jackets @ 50¢ 


tandard radio 





—___Copies 


33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Please send me the Book Bazaar materials checked below, for which | 


Packets of the complete Book Bazaar kit, which includes the 36-page manual 
“Bigger and Better Book Bazaars,” a giant wall poster, a TV-Radio-Assembly 
script, publishers’ book jackets, a recommended list of titles and many other 


(The following three items, which are included in the 
$1.50 master kit above, may be purchased separately.) 


—_Copies of the manual alone @ 50¢ 
Copies “Adventures in Reading” wall poster @ 50¢ 
Copies new “The 64-Book Question,” TV-radio-assembly script @ 25¢ 
(Materials lisfed below, not included in the $1.50 
master kit, ore available at the prices indicated.) 


bly script “When the Book Worm Turned” @ 25¢ 


—___Copies standard radio-assembly script ‘Quiz Business’ @ 25¢ 
Copies famous McCloskey Book Week Poster “Wonderful World of Books” @ 25¢ 


Many schools hold book quiz con- 
tests in which contestants answer “$64,- 
000 questions” about books. Many 
schools use their hall bulletin boards 
and showcases for book displays a 
week in advance of the Book Fair. 

With the know-how gained from 
other sponsors’ experience, new spon- 
sors are finding that Spring and other 
Book Bazaars are easy to hold and that 
they do much to encourage student 
reading, strengthen the relationship be- 
tween school and community, and en- 
courage the building of home, class- 
room, and school libraries. 

In planning your Book Fair, let stu- 
dents do “brain work,” and much of 
the publicity and correspondence. It 
is a practical “fun” way to learn the 
communication skills. Your home eco- 
nomics girls will be thrilled to give 
a Book Bazaar tea in the library to 
entertain the faculty and to introduce 
teachers to the project. 

Invite local artists to give chalk talks 
about popular books. Local authors 
gladly will discuss current literature 
and autograph their books. 

Now’s the time to plan your spring 
Book Fair. Use the handy coupon be- 
low to get your materials. 
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Holt Books 


Planned for the 
JHS teacher 


ENCHANTED SIXTEEN 
by Sybil Conrad. Illus. by 
Velma IIsley. Grades JHS. 

$2.75 


PUT HER TO PORT, 
JOHNNY 
by George A. Parsons. Illus. 
by Oscar- Liebman. Grades 
6-9. $2.75 


TO BUILD A LAND 
by Sally Watson. Illus. by 
Lili Cassel. Grades 6-9. $3.00 


KENNY 
by E. Harper Johnson. Illus. 
by the author. Grades 5-8. 
$2.75 


THE BLUE WITCH 
by Louis Capron. Illus. by 
Douglas Gorsline. Grades JHS. 
$3.00 


TREASURE! 
Harry E. Rieseberg. 
by Albert Orbaan. 


Illus. 
Grades JHS. $2.50 


Send for free é 
illustrated catalogue 
HENRY HOLT 


AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17 ™ 


by Lt. 
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OXFORD science books 
for young readers 


Mining Round 
the World 


STORIES OF MINES, MINERALS 
AND MEN 


By JUNE METCALFE. The exciting, 
true stories of the men responsible for 
some of the most famous mines of the 
world. Full index and bibliography. 
Illustrated by Garry MacKenzie. Ages 
12 up. $2.50 


Animals of the World 
ELEPHANTS, CAMELS, POLAR BEARS, 
CHIMPANZEES 


By EDWARD OSMOND. Detailed, 
easy-to-read descriptions of the habi- 
tats, appearances, habits, and char- 
acteristics of these four animals. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with line drawings 
by the author. Ages 8-12. $2.25 


Water for America 
THE STORY OF WATER 
CONSERVATION 
By WILLIAM VAN DERSAL and 
EDWARD GRAHAM. A compre- 
hensive survey of past, present, and fu- 
ture water conservation, concisely and 
clearly presented. Photographs face 
each page of text. Ages 12 up. $3.50 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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Great Moments in Mountameering, 
by Ronald Clark (Roy Publishers, 
$2.50), is one book in a projected Great 
Moment Series, which is designed to 
present the exciting record of human 
daring and endurance. rere are ten 
accounts of mountaineering conquest— 
from the scaling of Mount Blanc in 
1786 to the ascent of Everest in 1953. 
Readers will encounter the female 
mountaineer who, in 1913, stuck to the 
Victorian notion that a lady climbs in 
skirts, and the couple who climbed the 
Wetterhorn to celebrate their 50th wed- 
ding anniversary. Quotations from the 
records of the mountain climbers them- 
selves add interest to this book tor 
junior and senior high school readers.— 
Francis E. Hopcins, Champaign, til, 





The House on the Shore, by Eilis 
Dillon (Funk & Wagnalls, $2.75) is a 
mystery novel for junior high schvol, 
and on this level it is very goud, in- 
deed. However, the book’s true uisiine- 
tion lies in the author's sensitive evuca- 
tion of daily living in her native 
Ireland. 

A long trudge over the mountains to 
see his uncle plunges Jim OMailey 
deep into this mystery. Where is Uncie 
Martin and why is the big house by the 
sea empty? Who are the foreiguers 
skulking along the shore? Why do the 
happy people of Cloghanmore turn 
grim at the mention of Martin Walsh's 
name? Jim learns the answers to these 
questions and many others, in a series 
of hair-raising adventures.—THoMas G. 
Brunt, South Mountain Jr. High School, 
Allentown, Pa. 


Young Skin Diver, by Philip Harkins 
(Morrow, $2.75). Shaken by near 
tragedy while surfboarding on a south- 
ern California beach, Ned and Charlie 
find a new interest in marine biology 
and skin diving. Slowly, 
painfully, the two boys learn the art of 
undersea swimming and in the process 
gain insight into their own personalities. 
A fast-paced sports story for junior high 
school boys.—Ricnarp J. Huriey, The 
Catholic Univ., Washington, D. C. 


The Andrews Raid, by Samuel and 
Beryl Epstein (Coward-McCann, $2.95) 
re-creates the “great locomotive chase” 
—the Civil War exploit which led to 
the presentation of the first Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor. Written in a 
style that matches the excitement of 
the subject, this should help prove 
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New Friends—New Books 
from Litttt, Brown 


By JAMES CLOYD BOWMAN. The 
giant keel-boatman of the Mississippi 
takes his place with Pecos Bill, John 
Henry and Paul Bunyan among the 
heroes this distinguished folklorist has 
brought to young readers. Illustrated by 
Leonard Everett Fisher. 12 up. $3.00 


*Reporters 
Around the World 


By FRANK K. KELLY. True adven- 
tures of seventeen famous newspapermen 
Stanley, Nellie Bly, Win- 
ston Churchill, Richard Harding Davis, 
Ernest Hemingway, and others. IIlus- 
trated by E. Harper Johnson 

2 up. $3.00 


*TV Girl Friday 


By RUTH MILNE. Susan wants to be 
a TV actress but discovers an exciting 
career behind the scenes. 12 up. $3.00 


Lolly Touchberry 


By LAURA COOPER RENDINA. The 
author of the popular Debbie Jones 
books introduces a new group of teen 
agers that are bound to make a hit with 
her teen-age fans. 12 up. $3.00 


Joe Sunpool 


By DON WILCOX. A Navaho boy 
from Arizona meets boys and girls from 
Indian tribes all over the U.S. at Haskell 
Institute. An unusual school story by the 
author of BASKETBALL STAR. Illus 
trated by Allan Houser 12 up. $2.7 


and women: 


Gil’s Discovery 
in the Mine 


By RECTOR LAWRENCE LEE. Two 
boys who take a summer job in a Colo- 
rado mine are the central figures of this 


I}lus- 


top-notch engineering career story. 
trated by Sidney A. Quinn 


> 


2 up. $3.00 


*Atlantic Monthly Press Books 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston 6, Mass. 
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what history teachers have long con- 
tended—history well told is unbeatable 
for suspense and drama. Several maps 
make it easy for students to follow the 
course of the chase through the Georgia 
countryside.—My es M. Piatt, Redford 
H. S., Detroit. 


Of Professional Interest 


Television’s Impact on American Cul- 
ture, edited by W. Y. Elliott (Michigan 
State Univ. Press, $4.95). This group 
of essays attempts to assess America’s 
experience with television and the pos- 
sibilities for better use of the medium 
in education. The volume includes 
studies of the first four years of ETV, 
the Education Radio and Television 
Center at Ann Arbor, the use of TV in 
formal education, and a fine essay on 
commercial] television by the TV critic 
of the Washington Post. Two informa- 
tive reports on TV’s influence are re- 
printed from Business Week, along with 
seven other appendices. Although too 
little attention is given to mass educa- 
tion as a means of raising the level of 
popular taste, this volume should be 
read by all those interested in under- 
standing television’s tremendous influ- 
ence and potential development.— 
Patrick D. Hazanp, Trenton (N. J.) 
State Teachers College 





Education 2000 A.D., edited by Clar- 
ence W. Hunnicutt (Syracuse Univ. 
Press, $3). Teachers will find nuggets 
galore in this collection of 18 talks 
given to commemorate the 50th anni- 
versary of Syracuse’s School of Educa- 
tion. Some of the contributors’ frank 
appraisals of cufrent education theories 
and practices are bound to upset a few 
education apple carts. 

New York State’s William E. Young, 
for example, takes issue with those 
educators who unwittingly “confuse in- 
doctrination with the development of 
thinking.” One way to encourage criti- 
cal thinking, Young suggests, is to pre- 
sent the child with alternatives. “If the 
history textbook tells the child that this 
country won the War of 1812, as it 
does, have him read a history textbook 
made in Canada which will tell him 
the British won the war. . . . When the 
child begins to challenge the textbook 
or the teacher . . . the teacher and all 
concerned with his education may re- 
gard his challenging as a hopeful sign, 
that he is beginning to pursue know!- 
edge... .” 

Among other contributors to the vol- 
ume: Norman Cousins, Editor, Saturday 
Review; Francis Keppel, Dean of Har- 
vard’s School of Education; Arthur I. 
Gates, Columbia University Teachers 
College.—Roy A. GALLANT 


Health Observation of School Chil- 
dren, by George M. Wheatley and 
Grace T. Hallock (McGraw-Hill, $6.50). 
Few subjects are of greater importance 
to teachers than the health of their stu- 
dents. This 488-page book, with exten- 
sive illustrations and charts, is an 
excellent guide for helping teachers 
spot illness among their pupils. In- 
cludes list of visual aids for teachers’ 


groups. 


Individual Freedom and Governmen- 
tal Restraints, by Walter Gellhorn (Pro- 
fessor of Law at Columbia Univ.) 
(Louisiana State Univ. Press, $3.75). 
Current look at three areas: restraints 
on book reading, the right to make a 
living, and changing attitudes toward 
administrative process. 


The Core, by Clara Chiara (Western 
Michigan College, Kalamazoo, paper, 
50 cents) is a concise guide explaining 
core, and the methods, materials, and 
qualifications needed for teaching core 


classes. 


Is Your Child Really Fit?, by Bonnie 
Pridden (Harper, $2.95), gives six sim- 
ple tests for rating a child’s physical 
ability and outlines a definite program 
of exercise.—Harpy R. Fincu 


Greenwich (Conn.) H. S. 
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She Civic &ducation Center 


TUFTS UNIVERSITY 


mphlets published 


She 


WRITTEN TO AROUSE 
STUDENT INTEREST IN 


Politica] Issues 


by THE ISMS—AND YOU 
THEY MADE A NATION 


IT HAS BEEN DONE! 
GET INTO THE GAME! 


THE ‘X’ GOES HERE 


MEDFORD 55, MASSACHUSETTS 


These pamphlets have been approved by and are also available 
from the National Council for the Social Studies, NEA 


You may examine these pamphlets 30 days without obligation 
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CIVIC EDUCATION CENTER 
TUFTS UNIVERSITY 
MEDFORD 55, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Economic Issues 
WORK WITHOUT STRIFE 
CAPITALISM—WAY OF FREEDOM 


Social Issues 


BREAD AND BUTTER PLUS 


WHO SAYS SO? 
WHY DON’T THEY THINK! 
AND CROWN THY GOOD 


LIBERTY AND THE LAW 
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12 or more, 45¢ 
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And for Inspiration 


MEN TO REMEMBER 








SEARCHLIGHTS ON HISTORY 


Enliven the 
social studies 
with reading series 


By RICHARD J. HURLEY 


fgets every month some publisher 
embarks on a new venture in read- 
ing books to dramatize history. Recently 
two new and significant series have 
made their appearance—We Were There 
(Grosset and Dunlap) and Strength in 
the Union (Scribner). Added to more 
than a dozen already established in the 
social studies area, they deserve to be 
assessed for their importance as history 
and biography. The advantage of such 
a series is that it may present informa- 
tion on people, places, and events not 
readily obtainable in other school 
sources. 

Leading the parade are the 71 Land- 
marks from Random House, each ap- 
proximately 192 pages, with from 20 to 
25 two-color drawings and costing 
$1.50. Lincoln and Washington, Kit 
Carson, Daniel Boone, Clara Barton, 
Lee, Paul Revere and dozens of other 
great names are included. Most recent 
titles: Sterling North’s George Wash- 
ington, Frontier Colonel, WHolbrook’s 
Wyatt Earp, Bradford Smith’s Rogers’ 
Rangers and the French & Indian War 
and Col. Reeder’s The West Point Story. 

Random House later began the World 
Landmarks, which now number 27 
titles in ancient and modern history— 
Alexander, Marco Polo, King Arthur, 
Napoleon, Crusades, the Battle of Brit- 
ain, Luther, Leonardo daVinci, Balboa, 
Hudson Bay and Magna Charta. 

Winston’s Land of the Free series, 
edited by the well-known author Erick 
Berry, consists of fictional treatments 
of the various nationalities which 
comprise our nation. Each of the 20 
volumes has about 200 pages, costs 
$2.75, and is attractively illustrated. 
While the Landmarks are junior high 
level also, the Land of the Free will re- 
quire a slightly more mature reader. 


Richard J. Hurley is professor of 
library science at the Catholic Univer- 


sity of America. 


The Dutch of New Amsterdam lead off 
followed by the Welsh coal miners, 
Swedes in Minnesota, Pennsylvania 
Germans, Scot fur traders, Irish of the 
Erie Canal, Greeks, Japanese, Chinese, 
French, Spanish, Swiss, Negroes and 
other groups. 

The Aladdin-Dutton American Herit- 
age Books series explores “the exciting 
events of America’s past, not only the 
men and deeds, but the social, eco- 
nomic and political changes. . . .” The 
50 volumes (approximately 200 pages, 
illustrated, $1.75) are either historical 
fiction or fictional biography for junior 
high readers. They deal with Alaska, 
lead mining in Wisconsin, missions, fur, 
wheat, and the like. Current subjects 
are the Brooklyn Bridge, the National 
Road, De Soto, Captain John Smith, 
Jackson, Seminoles and the Cherokees. 


Feature Unsung Heroes 


In the 34-volume Adventure Books 
series of Winston, edited by Cecile 
Matschat and Carl Carmer, are fea- 
tured “little-known incidents and thrill- 
ing deeds of the unsung heroes whose 
actions changed the course of history.” 
We find the Western pioneers, the 
founding of St. Louis, the first Thanks- 
giving, Mexican War, cattle trails, 
Yucatan of the Mayas, Brant at Lake 
George, Underground Railroad, Pil- 
grims and Quakers and similar themes. 
Authors include S. H. Adams, Rupert 
Hughes, and Nina Brown Baker. Good 
for grades five to seven. 

We Were There (Grosset and Dun- 
lap) has 13 titles. Trade edition sells for 
$1.95, library edition reinforced, for 
$2.38. Bataan, Battle for New Orleans, 
Gettysburg, Boston Tea Party, the 
Oklahoma Land Rush, Oregon Trail, 
Mayflower, Pony Express, 49’ers, Nor- 
mandy Invasion, Klondike Gold Rush, 
Green Mountain Boys and Byrd’s South 
Pole Expedition are the subjects to date. 

The Strength of the Union series 
from Scribner ($3). edited by Erick 


Berry, is another newcomer for the more 
mature reader 8th grade and above. It 
presents dramatic moments of state his- 
tory. 

For the really advanced and distinctly 
senior high school group is the superb 
Mainstream of America Series from 
Doubleday (approximately 450 pages, 
maps, $5-5.95). Nine titles are avail- 
able at present under the editorship of 
Lewis Gannett. In narrative form we 
read Forester’s story of the War of 
1812, Lamb’s recital of the discovery 
of America, Catton’s chronicle of the 
Civil War, Stone’s story of the Far 
West, Lancaster’s American Revolution, 
and Holbrook’s account of the robber 
barons. Most recent release: Men Who 
Made the Nation, by John Dos Passos. 
On the high school level we know of 
nothing finer for social studies supple- 
mentary reading. 

It is impossible to divorce history 
from its makers, and two series of biog- 
raphies, They Made America, and the 
Signature Books are of special interest 
here. The first series edited by C. H. 
Matschat, Carl Carmer, Allan Nevins 
and L. P. Todd is from McGraw-Hill 
and the first six books deal with George 
Rogers Clark, Hamilton, Red Jacket, 
Charles Willson Peale, Stephen F. Aus- 
tin and General Billy Mitchell. Four 
other titles centering upon Perry, 
Harriet Tubman, J. H. McIntosh and 
Nathaniel Bacon are forecast. These are 
mature books, approximating 250 pages 
and priced at $3.50. For the better 
reader. 

The 40 Signature Books (Grosset & 
Dunlap) are distinctly junior high 
school fare, edited by Enid LaMonte 
Meadowcroft. They use a conversational 
approach to the lives of famous people 
including old favorites such as Lincoln 
and Washington, and lesser lights as 
Alcott, Grant, Custer and Crazy Horse 
The three newest feature Winston 
Churchill, F. D. R Dwight D 


Eisenhower.¢ 


and 














GEOGRAPHY 
COMES 
ALIVE! 


with 

the work globe 

in true relief 

that children 

love to paint 

It’s the 12-inch classroom model of the 
famous 6-foot Geo-Physical Relief Globe 
you saw featured in LOOK and on NBC- 
TV. The first 12” globe in frue relief, it 
can be painted, washed off, repainted. 
An exciting new teaching aid, only $14. 


For details and free Teachers 
Manual, write: 
GEO-PHYSICAL MAPS, INC. 

101 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

If you are the talented author 
AUTHORS: of an unpublished manuscript, 
e let us help gain the recognition 
you deserve. We will publish 
TALENT your BOOK—we will edit, design, 
GOING TO print, promote, advertise and 

sell it! Good royalties. 

WASTE? 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY OF 
COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. SC3, 200 Vorick St., W. Y. 14 





HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 








A NEW DYNAMIC TOOL 
FOR MASTERING ERRORS IN 
COMPOSITION AND SPEECH, 

REVIEWING FOR EXAMINATIONS 


English 


Reference Cards 


ve 


Y 


at BI 


Each Set Con- 
tains 142 Cards— 
a ready reference 

for desk or pocket 


7 Poco sa 
fet tae 


Gives students interesting help 
Assures coverage of essential material 


Examinations . . Vocabulary 
Grammar Usage 

Sentence Construction 
Punctuation . . Composition 
Parliamentary Rules 
References . . Library 
Literature . . Newspapers 
Television . . Magazines 
Movies . . Radio 


Price $1.50 per set. Special Price to schools 
in class lots of ten or more, $1 per set. 


. Letters 


English Reference Cards, Box 327, Bath, N. Y. 
NAME_ 3 ae oe eee 


POSITION __ SCHOOL __ 


STREET. 
CITY. ZONE___STATE____ 


Single Sets $1.50 []. 10 or more @ $1. [. 
No shipping charge if payment accompanies 
order. Total $ 


Enclosed C] Check 





[] Send Invoice 


ONCLUDING that there was no 
longer a place for his business in 
an age of boobs, a veteran Baltimore 
bookseller recently closed his shop. 
Many teachers feel like doing the same 
thing after months of futile attempts 
to interest some of their students in 
reading. They accept defeat, concen- 
trating on the willing readers and 
letting the others go their own comic- 
book-happy ways. The group ignored 
obviously needs our attention, pre- 
cisely because of its low interests. 

Our problem then is finding a way 
to break through into the personal 
world, the dream world of the in- 
| different student. For example, why 
|not lead the aviation maniac gazing 
‘out the back window to William 
Bridgeman’s The Lonely Sky, and 
| Lindbergh’s The Spirit of St. Louis; 
the would-be explorer to Jim Corbett’s 
The Temple Tiger? 

To individualize your students’ pro- 
grams may seem like a staggering task, 
but it isn’t. After the first two weeks 
| of school you learn the interests of 
| many of your students by talking with 
|them. To get through to the others, 
| have them write pieces which expose 
their personal interests: “The Besi 
Movie I Have Ever Seen,” “My Idea 
| of a Happy Sunday Afternoon,” etc. 
Once you have discovered their 
| inner world you could group your class 
according to interest categories: Sci- 
ence and Exploration, Machines and 
Power, Fashion and the Arts, Biogra- 
phy and History, Science Fiction, 
Hobbies, etc. They may use the stand- 
ard devices of panels, free reading 
with logs, and short talks on books 
read, but it is more important to help 
them realize that they themselves can 
become book patrons. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Browsers’ Corner 

A good way to get across this idea 
is to establish a “Book Browsers’ Cor- 
ner.” Easy chairs, a bulletin board for 
book reviews clipped from magazines, 
newspapers and book club newsletters, 
a magazine rack and a New American 
Library Bookshelf are enough to start. 
The last is a useful idea to help stu- 
dents exploit the paperback revolution. 
Just $25 buys a compact bookcase with 
100 paperbacks chosen by Eleanor R. 
McKinney, Librarian of the Montclair, 
N. J. High School. Its wide selection 
will stimulate new interests, and re- 
mind students of the excellent reading 
available in soft covers. 

Take them to meet the librarians. 
These cooperative people have innum- 
erable guides that will save students 
much time in finding books. 





Building Personal Libraries 
By PATRICK and MARY HAZARD 


You can create enthusiasm for build- 
ing personal libraries about individual 
interests by having students read re- 
views of the new books in their spe- 
cial field. Have them place the most 
promising notices under the proper 
category on the browsers’ bulletin 
board. Both the New York Times 
(“For Younger Readers”) and the New 
York Herald Tribune (“For Boys and 
Girls”) have sections for juvenile books 
in their weekly supplements. The ma- 
ture student should be encouraged to 
clip notices from the Saturday Review, 
Harper's and The Atlantic. Comparing 
reviews of the same book is a fine 
way to develop critical perspective. 

Book clubs are something your stu- 
dents ought to know about. Over 100 
book clubs now serve more than 11 
million people in the United States. 
They are indispensable because only 
35 per cent of Americans are within 
range of a hard cover bookshop. 


TAB Club Good 


The Teen Age Book Club will ap- 
peal to teachers because it can be used 
in the classroom. Its 16 monthly titles 
and annual book lists are approved by 
national reading authorities. Free ma- 
terials for starting a club (there are 
already 18,262 clubs in operation 
throughout the country) are available 
from The Teen Age Book Club, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36. When 
your students leave school, they may 
find The Paper Editions Book Club 
(2233 El] Camino Real, Palo Alto, 
Calif.) the natural way to continue 
book buying habits started with TAB. 
There are two paperbacks they should 
come to know: Good Reading (Mentor) 
which has a complete list of paperback 
publishers, most of whom will send 
catalogues to schools; and The Won- 
derful World of Books (Mentor) which 
is full of leads to enriching personal 
reading. Show them Paperbound Books 
in Print (R. R. Bowker, $1), a periodi- 
cal listing paperbound books. 

Many more ways to make book 
patrons of your students will occur to 
you as you see them respond when 
you touch them close to a vital outside- 
of-school interest. The newer, noisier 
arts need not decimate the ranks of 
readers. How sensible of the New York 
Public Library, for example, to print 
a circular listing books for children on 
topics that TV has interested them in. 

Use the newer media to build new 
reading interests. Once students have 
experienced the pleasure of reflective 
reading on things they are interested 
in, it is easy to persuade them that 
other areas are equally rewarding.e 





Films and 





View of East Corinth, Vt., from Asso- 
ciation Films’ New England Portrait. 


SOCIAL STUDIES: San Francisco— 
30 mins., color. San Francisco seen 
through the eyes of a tugboat captain; 
city’s history, growth, industries, peo- 
ple. (Jr. and Sr. H.) Free loan. Film 
Bureau, Santa Fe Railway, 80 E. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. 

Japan Today— 57 fr. filmstrip. Japan's 
role in Asia; industrial and_ social 
change; development since World War 
II. (Sr. H.) Office of Educational Ac- 
tivities, The New York Times, Times 
Square, New York 36, New York. 


ENGLISH: Guideposts to Speaking 
and Writing—10 filmstrips, color. Basic 
grammar. Verbs—Linking; Verbs Agree- 
ment; Verbs—Regular and Irregular; 
Verbs—Transitive and Intransitive; 
Verbs—Dangling Participles; Verbs— 
Tense; Pronouns—Agreement; Pronoun 
Case; Pronouns—Relative, Interrogative, 
Demonstrative; Compound Personal 
Pronouns Used as Reflexives and Inten- 
sives. (Jr. H.) Filmstrip House, 15 West 
16th St., New York 36, New York. 


GENERAL INTEREST: New Eng- 
land Portrait—28 mins., color. Panoram- 
ic story of entire region; geography, 
history, cities, people, industry. (Ad.) 
Free loan. Association Films, 347 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. 

Three R’s Plus—27 mins., color or 
B&W. Over-all view of the teaching 
program in elementary schools with em- 
phasis on recent additions to curricu- 
lum. Also covers programs for gifted, 
slow, and physically handicapped chil- 
dren. (Ad.) Text-Film Dept., McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 

—VERA FALCONER 


Titles listed are black and white sound 
motion pictures unless otherwise indicated. 
Descriptions are based on announcements 
from producer or distributor. Since purchase 
and rental prices vary with locale, none are 
shown here. Key to grade levels: U. El. 
(Upper Elementary); Jr. H. (Junior High); 
Sr. H. (Senior High); Ad. (Adult). 








America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


The wonderful variety of foods we enjoy today is made possible 
by fast refrigerator car service provided by the railroads. Fresh 
and frozen meats, vegetables, fruits and dairy products reach us 
from distant farmlands by railroad — giving us a wider choice 


of fine foods than ever before. 


+ 
< 


All year round, refrigerated carloads of 
lettuce, peas, melons, oranges and scores 
of other fruits and vegetables — from all 
over the country — arrive at processing 
plants or city markets, on the way to 
stores in your neighborhood. 


Refrigerator cars are usually cooled by 
cakes of ice stored in bunkers at both 
ends. Sometimes, crushed ice is sprayed 
over the foods. Many cars are mechani- 
cally refrigerated, providing zero tem- 
peratures when needed. 


Carrying fresh food toa hungry America 
is another example of how the railroads 
serve the nation every day — swiftly, 
safely, and economically! 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Fresh meats are chilled or frozen and 
wrapped at the packing plants, then 
loaded into cars whose temperatures are 
carefully controlled. These cars — “big 
brothers” of your kitchen refrigerator — 
hold up to 80,000 pounds each. 


are 


In winter, certain foods — potatoes, for 
instance—must actually be heated rather 
than cooled, to prevent them from freez- 
ing! Burners placed inside the cars or 
slung underneath keep the air at the 


proper temperature. 





Best wishes to 
the membership of the 
National Education Association 
on its centennial 


anniversary! 











Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 29. 





Send for this 
Free Poster 
on safe driving 


Have you seen General 
Motors’ latest “Scholastic” 
message on safe driving? 
Prepared especially for 
teen-agers, it is titled 
*COOD SPORTS MAKE 
GOOD DRIVERS.” Reprints 
available for 
posting with- 
out charge. 
Simply write 


to: 


GENERAL Motors 


Public Relations Staff 
Detroit 2, Michigan 








When writing to advertisers, 
be sure to tell them that 


you saw it in 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 








AN ONTARIO 
VACATION 1S 
SUCH A PLEASANT CHANGE 


Write 
vacati Roots 


Quire 


Canada’s Family Variety Vacationland 


Denise McDonald, Ontario Travel Hostess, 


Room 536 Parliament Bldgs., Toronto 2, Ont. 














Travel Tips 


ACH year a flood of new travel 
books hits the bookstores—pictorial 
essays, regional guides, comprehensive 
volumes for world travel. Detailed cov- 
erage of this dazzling array would be 
well-nigh impossible, but the following 





| selection should serve to whet the ap- 


petite of prospective travelers. 


>» Westward How!, by Fred Bond 
(Hastings House, $6.95) offers a store- 


house of information for anyone con- 


templating a motor trip through the 
Western United States and/or Canada. 
Motor routes are planned with day-by- 
day itineraries, and whether you have 
two weeks or two months to spend 
there is a trip to fit the bill. Individual 
sections on each of the 12 Western 
states give the main points of interest, 
maps, and distances between cities. De- 
signed to accompany you on your trip, 
there is a section for keeping records of 
mileage, photographic data and general 
comments. Amateur photographers take 
note: the author, a professional travel 
photographer, includes instructions for 
taking the handsome pictures which 
illustrate this book. 


>» New Horizons, U.S.A. (Simon & 
Schuster, $1.95) is Pan American World 
Airways’ companion to their earlier 
world guide, New Horizons. The United 
States is broken down by region and 
each state with its leading cities is cov- 
ered. Complete with maps, weather 
charts and black and white photos, each 
section gives information on history, 
customs and regional attractions. A spe- 
cial chapter on food points out that 
American cuisine has more than the hot 
dog and cheeseburger to recommend it. 
Though primarily slanted for the for- 
eign visitor, this will be equally useful 
to the native-born tourist. 


> Tourist in Denmark, edited by Hijal- 
mar Petersen and Else von Essen 
(Politikens Forlag, $2.00), is a compact 


handbook containing alphabetical list- | 


ings of towns and places, practical in- 
formation on how to travel in Denmark, 
and a detailed guide to Copenhagen. 
Three special maps are inserted in the 


flyleaves for reference use and several | 


regional tour itineraries are also in- 
cluded. (Can be obtained from Bren- 
tano’s, 586 Fifth Ave., New York City, 
and Knud K. Mogensen, 8535 Sunset 
Boulevard, Hollywood.) 


>» Woman’s Guide to Europe, edited by 


| Eugene Fodor (David McKay, $4.50). 
This is an entertaining guidebook writ- | 


ten by contributors who are experts in 
their particular fields. From the chapter 
on the habits of the European male 
to the selection of a perfect travel 
wardrobe, this should bring joy to the 
heart of any woman contemplating a 


European safari. Two new sections 
have been added to this fourth edition: 
shopping for the best buys in European 
handicrafts and outstanding menus 
with accompanying recipes. Chapters 
on individual countries give the low- 
down on restaurants, shops, places of 
interest. Good reading for the arm- 
chair traveler, too! 


» Fielding’s Travel Guide to Europe, 
1957-58, by Temple Fielding (Sloane, 
$4.95). The 10th anniversary edition of 
this definitive guide has a new section 
devoted to Scotland in addition to the 
usual chapters on England and Ireland. 
Everything from black markets and 
tourist traps to renting a car are dis- 
cussed with firsthand knowledge, and 
the chapter on preparing for your trip 
is invaluable. This amazingly complete, 
well-written book is entirely revised an- 
nually by the author. The resulting 
coverage of 22 European countries and 
the British Isles makes this book a 
must for your travel library, 


p» Study Abroad (UNESCO, 152 West 
42nd St., New York City, $2.00). More 
than 74,000 international scholarships 
and fellowships offered by over 100 for- 
eign countries are listed in this 8th edi- 
tion of UNESCO’s popular handbook. 

—SvuE REILLY 








TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $600 BY MAIL 


QUICK! — EASY!— PRIVATE! 
If you need money — any amount from $50 to $600— cut 
out and mail this ad for complete details of confidential 


BORROW BY MAIL plan. be 
Completely private. Sehool merchants, friends 


will not know you are applying ter aloan. Make the 
toon in the privacy of your os home BY MAIL on 
in con 


your s signature a 

summer vacation if your caalary se oe Serails 
mailed in plain envelope. Cut at Se this ad today! 
StateFinance Co.,323 Secarities Bi, Dpt. KA-151 Omaha2, Neb. 
NAME 
ADDRESS. 


ciIry 
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Your Students will 
ENJOY using 


+ 
Gh) THe 
COLUMBIA 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


VOY WITH SUPPLEMENT OF 
ILLUSTRATIONS AND A RECORD 
OF EVENTS 1950-1956. 


| Jrpdiatpresis easy for students to 
“use, this one-volume “miracle of 
inclusiveness” contains 2307 easy-to- 
read pages of up-to-date information 
and illustrations on all subjects of im- 
portance, 

Your students will actually enjoy look- 
ing up events of current interest—the 
Summit conference, the Salk vaccine, 
nuclear energy, desegregation. The 96- 
page supplement has over 900 illus- 
trations, 18 pages of new maps. 


COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA, with Supplement 
of illustrations and a record of events — 


1956 bound in, 

SUPPLEMENT ALONE, bound to match your 

encyclopedia, $5.00 
At your bookstore now 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 





Taking @ group to 


United 
Nations 6 


We're adjacent to UN Headquarters 
in quiet Tudor City—private parks. 
Convenient to everything. Busses at 
the door. Walk to center of town—two 
blocks to Grand Central. Ideal for high 
school groups up to 30—special rates. 


HOTEL Guy. e — 


‘Gidor 


304 East 42nd St., New York » MU 9-3200 


EUROPE S22 


8 weeks—14 countries 
$1,283 all - inclusive 
All tours by air round-trip. Italy and Scandinavia 
included. Luxury bus, Ist class rail, North Sea 
crossing by steamer. Departures: 14, 21 June. 
KNIGHT TOURS (S-T) 
Prof. boring. © Knecht 
t. Olaf College) 


(French = 
P. O. BOX , NORTHFIELD, MINN. 


VOU C4aAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Aimost 2000 authors—most of them new—have had 
their books and d 

through our unique plan. No matter what type of 
book you've written—fiction, poetry, biography, 
religious we can help you. Send for our free 
iMustrated brochure, “We Can Publish Your Book”. 


2 Reet EOL het Dept. ST-15 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
1M CALIFORNIA: 9172 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 46 














READING MACHINES 
Continued from page 13-T 





ment providing motivation and training 
in speed, 

All accelerated reading (films or 
pacing-devices) should be followed by 
a comprehension check to insure against 
the sacrifice of understanding for speed. 
Similarly, all instrument work should be 
followed by an exercise in natural (un- 
accelerated) reading to insure that the 
gains made on the instruments will 
carry over to the real-life situation. 

Though reading devices are not pan- 
aceas, they produce worthwhile gains 
when their use is directed by trained 
reading specialists. Instruments are a 
powerful motivating device: the student 
finds them “different” and challenging. 

Although instrument-training does 
appear to provide significant increases 
in reading speed with no loss in com- 
prehension, the research is far from 
definitive. Some researchers have re- 
ported comparable, and in some cases 
superior, gains without utilizing me- 
chanical devices. 

The school contemplating the pur- 
chase of such devices should weigh its 
decision in the light of three considera- 
tions: 

1. Have we a trained reading special- 
ist who can determine individual needs 
through diagnosis? 

2. Have we all the books and other 
printed materials we need to do a good 
job? 

3. Have we a large number of fairly 
proficient readers whose only difficulty 
is slow reading? 

If the answer to these questions is 
yes, then reading devices can be an 
important aid to a well-rounded read- 
ing program. 


A Partial List of 
Reading Devices Available 


Reading pacing devices: . 
Audio-Visual Research, Chicago. 
Educational Development Laboratories, 
Huntington, N. Y. 
Keystone View Co., 
Lafayette Instrument Co., 
Ind. 
Science Research Associates, Chicago. 
Stereo Optical Co., Chicago. 


Meadville, Pa. 
Lafayette, 


Tachistoscopes: 

Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 
Society for Visual Education, Chicago. 
Stereo Optical Co., Chicago. 


Reading Training Films: 

Bureau of Audio Visual Instruction, 
State Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge. 
Perceptual Development Laboratories, 

St. Louis. (Also produce reading de- 
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Scribner scoxs 


FOR OLDER BOYS 
AND GIRLS 





Genevieve Foster 


BIRTHDAYS OF FREEDOM, BOOK Ii 
Birthdays of Freedom, Books I 
and II, tell the story of man’s 
struggle for freedom, in brief 
text and illuminating pictures. 
This book brings the story up 


to America’s war for freedom. 
$3.00 


Alfred Morgan 


THE BOYS’ SECOND BOOK OF RADIO 
AND ELECTRONICS 
This book gives full information 
and directions for making and 
using radio sets, from a simple 
crystal set to more elaborate 
ones. There is much interesting 
information on the advances 
made in the field of electronics. 
Diagrams by the Author. $3.00 


Evelyn Stefansson 


HERE IS THE FAR NORTH 
The author has done extensive 
work on the Far North. She 
writes of Iceland, the world’s 
most literate country; Green- 
land, Denmark’s newest county; 
and the vast Soviet Sector. Pho- 
tographs. $3.50 


Marshall Pugh 


FROGMAN 
The story of Commander Crabb 
who, during World War II, led 
a group of men in removing 
mines and warheads from the 
hulls of allied ships. A thorough 
treatment is given of the mys- 
tery surrounding Crabb’s disap- 
pearance in Portsmouth Harbor 
in 1956. Photographs. $3.50 


Alan Villiers 


POSTED MISSING 
The fascinating story of ships, 
large and small, that have been 
lost without trace, leaving puz- 
zles that have never been solved. 
Photographs. $4.75 


Alan Paton 


SOUTH AFRICA IN TRANSITION 
An account of the effects of the 
Industrial Revolution on this 
part of Africa. Eighty-four beau- 
tiful and exciting photographs 
by Dan Weiner. $5.00 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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Steamboat ’Round the Bend (Folk 
ways) will delight children of all ages 
because of its charming simplicity and 
humor. It is in the vein of Tom Sawyer 
and Huckleberry Finn and, like these 
two immeasurably rich books, reveals 
much about the character of 
and Americans. 

This character takes shape in songs 
and stories from Ben Lucien Berman 
who is wont to travel up and down the 
Mississippi in quest of regional folk 
ways. His is an unaffected yet clear and 
interesting voice as natural as an old 
shoe. Eddy Manson—of Little Fugitive 
and Lovers and Lollipops fame—pro- 
vides a fitting harmonica score 

Steamboat is a provocative opening 
wedge in the study of a region. Begin 
with the language which sounds very 
much like Mark Twain come alive. Bur- 
man doesn’t prettify at all but presents 
living dialect. Go on to the literature 
in the form of tall tales and folklore 
and songs. Finally, study how a pattern 
of life emerges, from backwoods justice 
to easy-going river work, that ties in 
with a half-humorous attitude toward 
death and natural calamity. 

One wonders many 
still insist on the study of “Old English 
Ballads” when we have so many from 
our own heritage that are significant 
and worthwhile. 

—STANLEY SOLOMON, 
Nott Terrace H. S., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
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W. B. Yeats, J. M. Synge, and Sean 
O’Casey—the last literary 
ramparts on the Irish scene—have found 
a compassionate exponent in the recent 
dramatic and vinylite triumphs of Sio- 
bahn McKenna. 

The new “Spoken Arts” series, her 
latest achievement, features a record- 
ing of three famous Irish Fairy Tales: 
“The White Trout,” by S. Lover; 
“Jamie Freel and the Young Lady,” by 
Letitia Maclintock, and “Soul Cages,” 
by T. Crofton Croker. Each of the 
tales, enhanced by the modulated con- 
viction of Miss McKenna’s voice, serves 
to revivify the blend of mystical poetic 
allegory with the semi-deterministic 
deism so characteristic of Ireland’s lit- 
erature. 

The many-faceted recording, in ad- 
dition to stimulating student interest 
in a little known culture, could effec- 
tively be correlated with Synge’s “Rid- 
ers to the Sea,” for illustration of the 
fatalistic note that prevails in Irish 
folklore. It could be correlated with a 
representative selection of Yeats’ poetry, 
for the lyrical quality of inspiration 
born of firm toil; or, with O’Casey’s 
“Juno and the Paycock,” for the spirit 
of intense nationalism that still smoul- 
ders in the embers of the I.R.A. 

Two other aspects remain: the re- 
cording could serve to highlight a dis- 
cussion of the nature of poetry, its 
printed-page dullness as compared with 
the vitality of the human voice. For the 
exceptional student, perhaps Miss Mc- 
Kenna could be the Muse who directs 
him to Joyce and The Portrait of the 
Artist. 


prominent 


—WirLLiAM G. FIDpoNneE, 
Bronxville (N. Y.) H. 
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——7. PROVINCE OF ONTARIO TRAVEL 
BUREAU, p. 20-T 
Free literature (see coupon 
—_.8. WORLD BOOK, p. 9-T 
Free booklet, “Developing Research Skills 
in Junior and Senior High Schools” 
See ». 5-T for Better Vision Institute coupon 
See p. 8-T for Stanford University Press coupon 
See p. 14-T for Book Bazaar coupon 
See o. 16-T for Tufts University Civic Education 
Center coupon 
See p. 18-T for English Reference Cards coupon 
See p. 20-T for State Finance Co. coupon 
See p. 24-T for Audubon Nature Program 
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Decisive Answer: As bright an an- 
swer to a foolish question as we've 
ever heard was delivered by a Pelham 
Manor lady on a printed questionnaire 
her new doctor asked her to fill out. 
The question was, “Do you have trou- 
ble making decisions?” and the answer 
was “Yes and no.”—New Yorker. 


Edjication: Tony (“Two-Ton”) Gal- 
ento, ex-prizefighter, explaining why 
he seeks any theatrical role: “Since I 
quit the ring, I learnt a lot of woids. 
I ain’t no dummy no more.” 


Committee of One: One of the rea- 
sons why the Ten Commandments are 
so short and to the point is the fact 
that they were given direct and did 
not come out of a committee. 


Attendance Report: In an over-crowd- 
ed classroom, a teacher’s morning at- 
tendance report to her principal started 
off with “Help! They're all here!”— 
Texas Outlook. 


Definition: A diplomat is a man who 
can bring home the bacon without 
spilling the beans—CMD Magazine, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Story with Appeal: Adlai Stevenson, 
at the conclusion of a talk before the 
San Francisco Press Club, turned to 
the chairman, confessed he had talked 
too long, and said: “I feel like the 
little girl who knew how to spell 
‘banana’ but didn’t know when to 
stop.” 


Beautiful Words: It was a crisp and 
spicy morning in early October. The 
lilacs and laburnums, lit with the glory- 
fires of autumn, hung burning and 
flashing in the upper air, a fairy bridge 
provided by kind nature for the wing- 
less wild things that have their homes 
in the tree-tops and would visit to- 
gether; the larch and the pomegranate 
flung their purple and yellow flames in 
brilliant broad splashes along the slant- 
ing sweep of the woodland; the sen- 
suous fragrance of innumerable decid- 
uous flowers rose upon the swooning 
atmosphere; far in the empty sky a 
solitary esophagus slept upon motion- 
less wing; everywhere brooded still- 
ness, serenity, and the peace of God.— 
Mark Twain. 
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City. 





This coupon valid for twe months. 
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Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Peried,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd St., New York 36. 





All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 


WEDNESDAY MARCH 13 


10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: “Interna- 
tional Family,” the story of Lieut. Col. 
and Mrs. Reed Richards’ adopted family 
of seven children of different nation- 
ality backgrounds. 

5:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Mickey Mouse Club: 
‘The Frost Biters,” 10-year-old Lynn 
Loring and her uncle eye ond in the 
Larchmont (N.Y.) Yacht Club’s big sail- 
boat race on the chilly waters of Long 
Island Sound. 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: “The 
Great Cat Family,” a humorous histor- 
ical tribute to one of the most common 
of domestic animals. The domestic cat 
and the lion are the “actors” in the 
4,000-year-old epic of the origins of the 
common cat and that animal’s impor- 
tance in history and world literature. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft Theatre: “Col- 
lision!” a headline-fresh drama about 
what happens when two ships collide at 
sea. Use the “Life” photo-essays on the 
Andrea Doria disaster as perspective on 
this flourishing new genre of the “actu- 
ality” drama. What are its special vir- 
tues and vices? 


THURSDAY MARCH 14 


10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: “The Crisis in 
School Discipline.” Howard Whitman’s 
report, with special guests: the widow 
of an Illinois school teacher killed three 
years ago by students; and a teacher 
from Westchester, N.Y. who recently 
slapped a student and won the result- 
ing suit. 

3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Matinee Theatre: “We 
Won't Be Any Trouble.” 

5:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Mickey Mouse Club: 
Japanese Foreign Correspondent nar- 
rates a visit to “Snow Country.” 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bold Journey: Under- 
water expedition to ~<a y fish and 
undersea creatures in “The Red Sea.” 
(CBS-TV) Playhouse 90: “The Last Ty- 
coon,” with Viveca Lindfors, Keenan 
Wynn, Peter Lorre and Jack Palance. 
See last week’s study suggestions. 


FRIDAY MARCH 15 


10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: “Holiday in 
Belfast”: A side trip to Londonderry for 
a native “fesch,” featuring dancing, 
singing, and fiddling contests; films of 
peasants at work and play; a weaver of 
Irish linen and more Irish fashions. 

3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Matinee Theatre: 
“Tongue of Silver.” 

5:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Mickey Mouse Club: 
“Jiminy Cricket Presents”: “The Na- 
ture of Things: The Horse.” 

8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Jim Bowie: Jim un- 
wittingly joins a plot to assassinate 
Andrew Jackson, then President of the 
United States. 


SATURDAY MARCH 16 


aS (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: “How 

to Be a Scientist.” 

2:00 p.m. (ABC) Metropolitan be ge “Tl 
Trovatore,” a romantic tragedy about 
the child of a count who is kidnapped 
by gypsies and later returns as a young 
man to court the lady beloved by his 
brother. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Emmy Awards: 


Ideal motivation for discussion of stand- 
ards on television. 


SUNDAY MARCH 17 


11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: “The 
Alchemy of Light,” on Rembrandt’s use 
of light in painting. 

12 noon (CBS-TV) Let’s Take a Trip: 
Polo at the 10lst Armored Cavalry 
Armory, New York City. Mar. 24: 
Don’t miss next week's half-hour visit 
with Burl Ives, America’s most famous 
troubadour. 

2:30 p.m. (CBS) N.Y. Philharmonic: 
Weber’s Overture to “Oberon”; Hinde- 
mith’s Symphonic Metamorphosis on a 
Theme of eber; Brahms’ first sym- 
phony will be presented. 

4:00 B=. (NBC-TV) Wide, Wide, World: 
“Flight,” from various ints of view: 
a one-man helicopter; Wright-Patterson 
military installation, Dayton; Idlewild, 
N.Y., international commercial air ter- 
minal; photos of actual World War I 


“do ce. 

(CBS-TV) Odyssey: “Diary of a Roman 
G.L,” the hardships of a foot soldier in 
the Roman Legions. 

4:05 p.m. (CBS) Radie Workshop: “The 
Flaming Sword”: The story of Moham- 
med. Use in conjunction with “Life’s” 
brilliant new folio-size book on religion. 

7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hallmark: “There 
Shall Be No Night,” Robert Sherwood’s 
play about the Finnish resistance to 

ussian invasion brought up to date in 

Katharine 


a Hungarian setting; starring K 
ssign using 


Cornell and Charles Boyer. 
“Teleguide” on page 10-T. 
9:00 p.m. (ABC- ) Omnibus: The story 
of Amelia Earhart, the first and most 
famous woman aviator between the 
years 1917-1937, when she disappeared. 


MONDAY MARCH 18 


10:00 am. (NBC-TV) Home: Salvation 
Army Story from their New York head- 
quarters, a — to destroy the false 
image of the Army as merely a street 
corner band society; emphasis on their 
community service functions. 

3:00 p.m. (NBC-TYV) Matinee Theatre: 
“The Peaceable Kingdom.” 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) - Wire’ Service: 
Mercedes McCambridge is embroiled in 
a political assassination in a small Asian 
nation. Compare with the “Kraft” shi 
disaster play as another way to “exploit” 
timely subject matter in popular en- 
tertainment. 

8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Tales of Wells Fargo 
(Premiere): Ask for first-nighter crit- 
icism reviews for this new “adult” west- 


TUESDAY 


3:00 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY 
3:00 p.m. 


THURSDAY 
9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse 90: “The 


March 18: American 


23-T 


ern, the genre which promises to be 
the most popular new trend, as net- 
works shape up their fall schedules. 
10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: “Walk 
Down the Hill,” by Ernest Kinoy. Under 
the pressure and danger of a prisoner 
of war camp, a young American soldier 
finds himself in conflict with his own 
ideals and emotions. The Germans sep- 
arate the Jewish soldiers from the oth- 
ers. Should he disown his heritage? 
Prepare for next week’s new Horton 
Foote play, “A Member of the Family,” 
by reading some of his best teleplays 
in the Harcourt Brace edition; or in 
Ballantine’s paper pack. Study questions 
for “A Member of the Family,” a play 
about jealousy and complicated human 
relations, will appear here next week 


MARCH 19 


10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: “The Child's 
World,” a new feature to suggest books, 
hobbies, crafts and other activities of 
interest to young children. 

(NBC-TV) Matinee Theatre 

“End of the Rope.” 


MARCH 20 


(NBC-TV) Matinee Theatre 
“Wedding in the Family.” 


9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Bell Science Series 


“Hemo the Magnificent,” about circula- 
tion of human blood. Produced by 
Frank Capra, and starring Frank Baxter 
and Richard Carlson. 


MARCH 21 


Hostess with the Mostes’,” about Perle 
Mesta. Another biography in this series: 
Discuss other people whose lives would 
provide this 90-minute drama with ma- 
terial as interesting as the recent drama 
about Helen Keller. Relate this trend 
to the “actuality” plays; is truth 
stranger than fiction? 


EDUCATIONAL TELECOURSES: 


(All programs from 6:30-7:00 p.m., EST, 
over the nation’s ETV stations. Some 
will appear on commercial stations 
on kinescope. Check local stations.) 
For convenient list, write for NBC 
Program Information, Spring  Edi- 
eo NBC, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 


March 13: Mathematics: “Infinity,” with 


Dr. Karl Menger, Illinois Tech. Mar. 
20: “Archimedes,” with Dr. Richard 
Sutton, Case Institute, Cleveland. 


March 14: American Government: “What 


is Government?” Remote from Inde- 
pendence Hall, Philadelphia. Mar. 21 
“The Supreme Court,” from Old Su- 
Chamber, Washington 


preme Court 


March 15: Highlights of Opera History 


“What is Opera?” the difference be- 
tween spoken drama and music drama 
illustrated by scenes from Shakespeare's 
“Othello” and Verdi's “Otello.” Mar. 22 
“How Opera Began.” 

Literature: Walter 
van Tilburg Clark on the western novel 


March 19: Geography for Decision: “Ge- 


ography Affects Man.” 


This week, NBC begins transmitting educational video courses over the nation’s 
ETV networks. These professors are featured: (L-R) Pau! Henry Lang, Columbia; 
Albert Van Nostrand, Brown; E. E. Schattschneider, Wesleyan; James Newman, 


mathematician; Albert Burke, 


American 


Institute of Resource Economics. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





Here’s a Fascinating 


NATURE STUDY PROGRAM 


from the NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


An exciting new way you and your students 


° Everybody knows that the Ostrich is the biggest 
« living bird. But did you know thet it con run 50 
* miles an hour —that its kick con kill ao man—that 
* it has the largest eyes of any land creature? 


new Nature Hobby 


In on ordinary woodland pond you can find 
on amazing voriety of fascinating creatures. 
Your Nature Program tells you whet to look for, 
how to go about it. 


PESOS HEHEHE SHES EO EE EESE 


: Discover awesome prehistoric titans, like the 
e Stegosaurus—fifteen feet of armor-plated 
* might, with ao brain no larger then a walavt! 
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EXTRA FREE GIFT—if you send coupon now! 
Illustrated Book of Nature Activities. Shows you how 
to start and enjoy fascinating Nature hobbies ... 
helps you get more pleasure and benefit from your 


Nature Program Albums. 





glieap lon (CIR TS: 4 


THE AUDUBON NATURE PROGRAM 


Dept. ST-3, Garden City, N. Y 

Please send me FREE my introductory package, 
consisting of the CAMOUFLAGE IN NATURE 
collection of 30 natur “ 
informative album to mount them in; a hand- 
some maroon-and-gold colored album case; and 
the illustrated handbook FUN WITH BIRDS— 
all FREE. I understand that you plan to issue 
a new nature series each month in cooperation 
with the Naticnal Audubon Society, for only 
$1.00 each plus a small charge for shipping. 
After examining my FREE set, I'll notify you 
if I do not wish any others. I may cancel my 
subscription at any time I wish without further 
obligation 


Nome____ 





(Please Print) 


Address. 
City— eS 
SEND NO MONEY. MAIL COUPON PROMPTLY 


Same offer in Canada: 
105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ontario. 





address | 
Good only in U.S.A. and Canada.) 


w 
Vaan BPR hi RI “Since! 


Natural color pictures show you unusual crea- 
tures like the Snowshoe Rebbit. In summer, 
he is the same color as his tundra home... 


POPS R OOS REESE RESETS ESET ESESESO SES OESEHOOESOSSOOES 


FREE XIU! 


(vaLUE *2°°) 


To Introduce you to this 


colder, and he sterts to change color. . hag 
time the ground is covered with 


ALL PICTURES 
im THRILLING 


But when cutumn comes, the weather 4 


can learn about the wonders of NATURE! 


COS SEO ESE SESESE ESE ESSEHHEHSE SHEESH EESESSESESSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSESESSESHESESSESSESTHHEEEE 


«she hos become entirely white. Perfectly 
camouflaged once ogain, he is “invisible” to 
his enemies! 


Seeeeeeeeeseeeeeeereeeeeeeeere 


dorkness—all the strange creatures who live by 


SOC CSSSESEF OSES HS HEHE HEHEHE HEE EE 


This Gift package will Semenstrate a 
g new program ... which has been 
developed under the supervision of the 
National Audubon Society. To introduce 
you to this program you are invited to 
send the coupon below and receive 
absolutely F’ . with no obligation— 
a Kit (worth $2.00) consisting of: 
1. “CAMOUFLAGE IN NATURE”’—30 natural 
color album in which to 


BIRDS’’—Illustrated hand- 
how to study, enjoy, attract 


ng creatures—how to 





ou send 
‘or introductory Kit. You 
may withdraw from the program at 
any time. But quantities are limited, so 
we urge you to mdil the coupon today. 


You incur no obligation when 
this FREE 


Friendly Experts to Guide You! 


W JE would like to send you this 
/ Free Gift (value $2.00) to de- 
monstrate a new program that in- 
troduces you and your students to 
the wonders of Nature—under the 
guidance of skilled and experienced 
naturalists! 

The Audubon Society’s Nature 
Program has already captured the 
imagination of thousands of educa- 
tors and students. Live. - the magic 
eye of magnificent color photo- 
graphs, you journey each month 
“into the field” on a quest after 
Nature’s secrets! You see how Na- 
ture “protects her own” with in- 
genious camouflage . . . learn the 
strange ways some animals raise 
their young .. . collect your own 
“Museum at Home” of exotic flow- 
ers, beautiful butterflies, animal 
dities. And your naturalist guides 
will open your eyes to the wonders 

you can discover in your nearby 
park, on field trips—even in your 


own backyard! 
Each month an exciting new Na- 
ture topic is selected and a set of 
about 30 color prints is issued, to- 
gether with an album in which to 
mount them, and a text that ex- 
pieins vex your “Museum at Home” col- 
tion. The total cost is so low— 
only $1 for each monthly set, plus 
postage. And there is absolutely no 
obligation to continue when you 
take advantage of this unusual 
FREE OFFER. You may resign at 
any time. However, we feel sure 
that once you have become ac- 
quainted with the program, you 
will want to continue these delight- 
ful monthly “visits” for a while. 
That’s why we make this un 
Free Offer. But we urge you to 
send for your sample package now 
because quantities are limited. Ma 
the ommpe today to The Audubon 
Nature ogram, Dept. ST-3, Gar- 
den City, N. Y 





